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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION was founded in 1877, and in: 1898 received a Royal Charter 
in rec tion of the. value of its work. The membership of the Association is got 
confi to. Librarians, . its main objects are to unite: all persons engaged or interested in 
Library Administration or in Bibliographical Research. For this purpose it has instituted 
classes in Librarianship and weomieel hokis examinations in the above subjects, and issues 
certificates which are now as essential qualifications for appointments as 

Assistants or Librarians. Ties aphual subscription is one guinea, in return for which the 


Member receives the moottly organ of the Association, is entitled to the free use of the lending ~~ © 


library maintained by the Asseciation, and to attend its monthly and gunual meetings. For 
mesmbership forms apply to 
Mrs. REILiy, 24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. | 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ‘RECORD. 


CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER, : 1909, 

CURRENT VIEWS, 
THE EXPANSIVE CLASSIFICATION. By’ W. C. Barwick Savexs. 
“PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES.. By Alderman 

HENRY PLUMMER, J.P. 
PROFESSIONAL PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
NOTES AND NEWS: 

BENEFACTIONS—NEW? BUILDINGS— MISCELLANEOUS, 

OBITUARY. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: PROCEEDINGS AND OF FICiAL NOTICES: 
NORTH MIDLAXD , LABRARY. ASSOCIATION-—LIBRARY, ASSOCIATION =) NOKTH AVESTERN 
BRANCH—COUKCIL WODRK-~NOTICE TO MENDERS OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. ELLIS 


Dealers it OLD afd RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS and a 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 

(Business: established by John Brindiloy im ¥728) 
LIBRARIES arranged and. catalégued; large or small collections of old 
Books purchased ; ré Books and Prints searthed for and reported ; 
SALES BY AUCTION aitended and commissions caréfuily executed ; 
all. descriptions of BQOQK-BINDING and repairs ‘to old ‘books under- 
faken and catried out hy the most-skilful craftsmen ; London Agents for the 
A edgy ig Bindings of Messrs. Cedric Chivers, of Bath ; Sole British 

ents for the facsimile. roductions of those two famous MSS.. the 

B EVIARIUM I atl of Venice, and the -HORTULUS ° 

ANIMZ, of Vien ALOGUES ‘of new purchases issacd 
periodically ; inspection bt a ph invited, 


“DUSTOLIO”== 


The Highestjchievement in Sanitary Science for Libraries, etc, 
“DUSTOLIO” may safely claim to be the ONLY gust allayer which not 
only keeps a floor in acican and DUSTLESS Condition, but which disin- 
fects and sweetens.the atmosphere and absolutely destroys all GERM life 
found in the dust, thud preventing contagion and Gisease., DUSTOLIO 
lasts three months, requires no washing, but sweeping with a hard broom 
only. For full particul}rs, prices, etc., apply to 


THE SAMITARY. FLOOR GO., 177 Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Contractors to the Postat 4 oe oon the Office of Works, the War Office,and svany large 
Schools, Colleges and Libraries, etc. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


TWO LAWSUITS OF RICHARD 
PYNSON. 







sw)HE Deputy Keeper of the Public 
BA slime has lately issued a fourth 
e volume of early Chancery proceedings. 
A few days after its publication, Mr. 
ma WA Gerald Fothergill called my attention 
to one of the entries relating to books, and a 
further search resulted in the discovery of some of 
the documents which form the subject of this 
article. By great good fortune I was also success- 
ful in finding, amongst the Proceedings to which 
there is yet no printed calendar, another set of 
documents, including a ‘schedule’ which gives 
information as to the size of fifteenth century 
editions and the wholesale price of books, which 
has long been desired. 

Each and all of these documents relate to matters 
in which Richard Pynson was concerned, either 
before or soon after, his arrival in England, although 
the aétions themselves were not commenced until 
after 1500. 

The most important and the most interesting 
of these legal proceedings, are those which deal 
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with the action which Richard Pynson brought 
against Dame Isabell Grey and John Wellis, gentle- 
man, as executors to the will of a certain John 
Russhe, Esq. The quarrel was apparently a bitter 
one; the case lasted for several years, and was 
heard of not only in the Court of Chancery, but 
also in the Guildhall of London and in the Court 
of Common Pleas. It is therefore quite possible that 
in the course of time other documents relating to 
it will come to light. Nor is this all. From one 
cause and another, the case in the Court of 
Chancery appears to have been delayed or allowed 
to drop more than once, and upon each resumption 
an entirely fresh set of pleadings seems to have been 
filed. There are certainly four, if not five, bills of 
complaint by Richard Pynson, one dated the 
22nd Henry VII. (z¢., 1506/7), and another the 
ist Henry VIII. (ée., 1509/10), but all of them 
are practically in the same words, the only differ- 
ence being that in one we find him referred to as 
a ‘ bookbinder,’ and in another stress is laid on his 
exercising ‘the craft of prynting of bokys to the 
erudicdn of many well disposed clerkys, and lerned 
men.’ 

Pynson’s grievance as set out in these various 
bills was to the effect that ‘John Russhe esquire’ 
had ‘caused’ him to print ‘divers bokes,’ as the 
‘Portuus, the boke called Dives and Pauper and 
divers other bokes,’ to the value of a thousand 
marks, and had promised to bear half the cost of 
the printing, and to let him have money as he 
needed it; but that he did not keep up the pay- 
ments, whereby Pynson lost a sum of {[100. In 
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spite of this, however, he delivered to John Russhe 
‘divers and many bokys and Portuus Masse bokys, 
the boke of Dives and Pauper and divers other 
Bokys to a great value,’ and also ‘ great sommes of 
money and stuffe of household, furris, horse harnes, 
says and chamlettys, lynen cloth and other thynges,’ 
all of which Pynson declares are set out in a schedule 
to the bill annexed. 

Pynson goes on to say that though he frequently 
required John Russhe to come to a reckoning he 
never did so, but always asked ‘for money bokes 
and stuffe.” After John Russhe’s death it was 
found that he had appointed his wife and John 
Wellis his executors, and subsequently his widow 
married Sir Thomas Grey. It further appears from 
Pynson’s statement that these executors had com- 
menced an action against him in the Common 
Pleas to recover a sum of {300, the value in 
money, horse, and other things which they allege 
had been delivered to Pynson, to sell or dispose of 
for John Russhe, and for which he had never 
accounted. Pynson denies ever having received 
any of the things mentioned except as a set-off for 
the printing of the books, and as a per contra 
account against money lent and goods supplied. 

The only answer that has been found is one of 
late date, belonging to the series endorsed ‘ primo 
Hen. VIII, after the Lady Isabell had taken yet 
another husband and become Dame Isabell Pursell. 
This document has unfortunately suffered rather 
badly at the hands of Time, and is partly illegible, 
but enough is there to furnish another link or two 
to the chain of history. According to this, ‘the 
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seyd John Russhe delyvered great sommes of money 
and other goods to the seyd Pynson beyng his 
fa€tor and servaunte to printe for hym_bookes 
beyonde the see, and to doe oder feates of mer- 
chandyse for hym.’ There is a good deal about 
the craft and ‘sotelte’ of the same Pynson, and a 
hint that during his lifetime John Russhe had 
threatened to sue him, ‘for he colde not have no 
thing in regarde accordyng to his dute but was 
alwey delayed and differred by the crafty meanes 
of the sead Rychard.’ In short, it was a squabble 
over accounts, in which one party stoutly denied 
the statements of the other party. 

Before going any further, I will try to answer 
the question, which I feel sure is present to the 
minds of my readers: Who was John Russhe, 
Esquire? In his will, which was dated the 2oth 
March, 1497 (z¢., 1497/8), and proved on the 
16th of the following May in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury (P.C.C. 21, Horne), he 
simply describes himself as ‘of the cittie of London,’ 
a vague address that does not help us much. He 
further desired to be buried in the parish church 
of Our Lady of Barking, better known as All 
Hallows’, Barking, where a brass to his memory 
may yet be seen, and two rubbings from it are in the 
Manuscript Department of the British Museum 
(32489. m. 8. and 32490. v. 39.) This brass is 
full length, and shows John Russhe in a cloak 
trimmed with fur; but the inscription records 
nothing but his name and the date of his death, 
which was the roth May, 1498. 

He left a bequest to the church of Little Waker- 
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ing, in Essex, and a manor place called Forde, at 
Walthamstow, in the same county. He left a son 
John and three daughters, one of whom, Joane or 
Jone, was a nun in the monastery of Sion, and 
amongst the documents now under notice is a 
certiori or deposition by Johanne Russhe to the 
effect that Pynson well and truly paid her father 
long before his death. 

Turning to other sources of information, we find 
that on the 18th November, 1479, a patent was 
granted to a certain John Russe to a¢ct as deputy of 
Anthony, Earl Rivers, in the Port of Great Yar- 
mouth and ports and places adjacent (Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 19 Ed. IV., p. 167). Anthony, Earl 
Rivers, as all students of English printing know, 
was a patron of Caxton’s, who printed for him the 
*‘ Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophres’ in 1477. 
If we may read Russe as standing for Russhe (and 
the infinite varieties of spelling and pronunciation 
in the fifteenth century well warrant our doing so), 
and if we may suppose Earl Rivers to have nomin- 
ated John Russhe as his deputy at Great Yarmouth, 
which would argue some personal knowledge of the 
man, we can at once understand where John Russhe, 
if it be the same, obtained his interest in books, and 
also his eagerness to purchase ‘ furris, horse harnes, 
says and chambellytes,’ which possibly, consigned 
to Pynson, found their way into England va Great 
Yarmouth or other of the ports adjacent, perhaps 
Harwich, which is still a trade route to Holland. 

Again in 1481/2,on 11th January, under the privy 
seal, a pardon for all debts was granted to Richard 
Croft and ‘John Russhe of London gentilman,’ no 
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doubt Pynson’s debtor. (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
21 Ed. R., Part I., p. 247.) 

There seems also a possibility that Anthony 
‘Russhe, the author of a work called ‘A President 
for a Prince,’ printed in 1566, was a descendant 
from John Russhe. 

We may pass now from the man to the books 
that Pynson printed forhim. The most illuminat- 
ing document of the whole series is the ‘ schedule,’ 
attached to the later proceedings. I am inclined 
to think that there were several schedules put in 
during the progress of the case. There may have 
been a general schedule, setting forth all Pynson’s 
dealings with Russhe, or there may have been 
different schedules of the different classes of mer- 
chandise. At any rate, it is a stroke of the greatest 
good fortune that the schedule discovered is the 
very one that interests us most, that relating to the 
books. It deals with books, all of which were 
printed before 1498, and some of them probably 
before 1492. 

This schedule is naturally divisible under two 
heads, the books that Pynson printed at the express 
wish of John Russhe, and the supplementary 
books that he afterwards supplied to Russhe. The 
numbers and the prices are also matters of the 
greatest interest, upon which I shall offer my 
opinions with due regard to my own ignorance on 
the subject of ‘ incunabula.’ 

The first book mentioned as printed by Pynson 
especially for John Russhe, is the ‘Dives and 
Pauper,’ printed in 1493. The issue numbered 
600 copies, and the wholesale price bound was 45. 
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a volume, equal to {2 or more ‘of our present 
money. Of this number one half were delivered 
to Russhe. 

The second item is somewhat puzzling. What 
book was meant by ‘ Jornalls’? Mr. Pollard thinks 
that it was the English form of the ‘ Diurnale,’ one 
of the smaller service books in use in the church of 
Rome. In the ‘Festivalls’ we recognise Mirk’s 
‘Liber Festivalis,’ and the ‘ bochas off the falle of 
prynces, which Pynson printed in 1494 is equally 
well known. The wholesale price of this was 4s., 
though only the first two figures of the iiij are 
visible in the document, a hole in the parchment 
cutting off the other two. Again, with regard 
to the discrepancy shown between the price per 
‘pece,’ and the total shown for the 600 entered 
as supplied to Russhe, this is due to an evident 
clerical error as to the number supplied. In Pyn- 
son’s bill of complaint he says that the agreement 
between them was that John Russhe was to pay 
one half of the costs and charges. Consequently 
he would only receive half the edition, and if the 
number of copies of ‘ Bochas’ supplied to Russhe 
be reduced to 300 the arithmetic will be found to 
be correct. 

The last two items in this part of the schedule 
refer to service books, of which no copies of so 
early a date have ever yet been found with Pynson’s 
name as their printer. Allowing a little latitude 
in description, it seems quite possible that these 
were editions printed at foreign presses, and im- 
ported by Pynson. But Pynson’s statement made in 
another part of this document, ‘that he wolde not 
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a prynted none of the sayd bokes but at the specyall 
request of ye said John,’ must not be overlooked. 

The story of how the second lot of books came 
to be supplied is told by Pynson as follows : 

‘Item whanne the sayd John Russhe had resayved and 
shulde send them unto the countre to sell, he thought he 
cowde nat have good utteraunce wythout other bokys of 
other storys, and than made great request for the same 
Rycharde for them promysing hym to have hys mony for 
them in all haste after the sale of them. And the said 
Rychard trustyng verely upon his promys delyvered hym 
thyse bokes.’ 


On reading this guileless passage, one is tempted 
to ask, was John Russhe a bookseller after all, or 
was he a merchant dealing in general merchandise 
in various parts of the country? Most of the 
books thus supplied by Pynson, to enable Russhe 
to sell the rest, were clearly obtained from Wynkyn 
de Worde, in itself a point of some interest. 

‘ Bevis of Hampton’ is amongst de Worde’s un- 
dated books (see ‘ Hand Lists of English Printers,’ 
1501-56, Bibliographical Society). But if the 
edition be the same it must be at least two years 
earlier than Mr. Duff suggests in his list. 

The ‘cronykyllys’ may possibly refer to the 
‘Chronicles of England,’ printed by de Worde in 
1497. The ‘ Accidens’ and the ‘ Parvulas’ were 
evidently de Worde’s, as were also the ‘ Bartyl- 
mewes, by which is meant, ‘ Bartholomaeus de 
proprietatibus rerum.’ 

The ‘Canterbury Tales’ and the ‘ Hsop’ were 
both from Pynson’s press, but without date. 

The entry relating to the two ‘legendys’ of . 
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Caxton is particularly interesting. The wholesale 
price of these was 245. each, so that they must have 
been very much larger than the Legends which he 
left to the church of St. Margaret’s, and which 
were sold by the churchwardens at the rate of 
gs. 4d. and 6s. 8d. a piece. Probably these were 
the folio ‘ Legenda Aurea,’ not the smaller church 
‘Legenda,’ printed, according to. Mr. Duff, for 
Caxton by Maynyal. But even so, it is surprising 
to find them entered at a price nearly five times as 
large as the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

Then we have two ‘greate portuys legyar,’ 
possibly Breviaries so large that they had to lie on 
a desk. The price at which they are entered (18s. 
each) supports this view. 

Altogether this schedule supplies much food for 
thought. Probably what will cause most astonish- 
ment will be the number of copies that went to an 
edition. When one reflects that the great mass of 
Englishmen were unable to read, we may well 
wonder where Pynson and Russhe expe¢ted to find a 
market for 600 copies of Boccaccio’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ 
or for 1,000 ‘ Jornalles.” The charaéter of the books 
which form the supplementary list is also worth 
noting. After all is said and done the world alters 
but very little. The Bible, prayer-book, and hymn 
books would in all probability still form the largest 
part of a consignment to a country bookseller, then 
fiction as represented in this list by such items as the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ ‘ Bevis of Hampton,’ and ‘ Asop,’ 
while due respect was had to the educational require- 
ments of the time by the large numbers of Accidens, 
Donatuses, and Parvulas that find a place in it. 
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Pynson’s dealings in general merchandise supply a 
new faét in his history, which is further illustrated 
by a grant to him in 1497 of licence to export a 
pack or bale of wool valued at £20 to foreign parts, 
as recorded in the memoranda rolls of the Ex- 


chequer at the Record Office (Roll 8). 


DOCUMENTS 
Earty CuHancery Proceepincs. 349/40. 


To the most reverent father in god William Archebishop 
of Canterbury and Chancellor of England. 


In the most humble wyse sheweth unto your good 
lordshipp, your dayly oratour Richard Pynson of London 
prynter, that whereas John Rushe esquire caused your 
seid oratour to imprynt div[e]rs bokes as the portues, the 
boke called Dives and pauper] and divers other bokys, 
which he stode in charge to your seid oratour a m marcs 
and more and the seid John Rushe p{ro]mysed to have 
paide unto your seid supplyant as ofte as nede shulde 
have required in rede money halfe of the costes and 
charges for the seid bokes, and in truste thereof he 
prentyd the seid bokes, and after when your seid besech- 
our shulde have had his money he coud(?) not have it, 
wherthorowe he lost Cti and more and yet that notwith- 
standing your seid besecher delivered divers and many 
bokys & portuus masse bokys the boke of Dives and 
paup[er] and divers other bokys to a great value to the 
seid John Rushe and also great som[m]es(?) of money 
and stuffe of howsehold furris, horse harnes, says and 
chamlettys lynyn cloth and other thynges as shall more at 
large appere in a sedull to this bill annexed and dyvers 
and many tymes in the lyf of the seid John your seid 
suppliant required him to have a rekenyng betwene them 
aswell for such receyptys as the seid John receyved of 
the seid Richard as other thynges which the seid John 
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hadde of your seid suppliant. . . . Which to do he wold 
not but alway asked mony bokys and stuffe and had of 
theym a great value as it apperith by the seid cedule to 
this byll annexed. And after the seid John Rushe made 
Dame Isabell Grey than his wyff and John Wellis gentle- 
man his executors and died, after whose death the seid 
Dame Isabell toke to husbond Sir Thomas Grey knyght 
and aftre they and the seid John Wellis comensed a pleynt 
ageynst your seid besechour as executours to the seid 
John Rushe in the seid citie supposyng that your seid 
oratour shulde have receyved mony, horse and other 
thynges to the value of CCCti by the handes of dyvers 
men and thereof to an accompt to the same John. 
Whereas your seid suppliant never receyved the seid 
money nor other thynges by there handes to yeld any 
such accompt for, but such receptys as your seid oratour 
receyved of hym for the pryntyng of the seid bokes and 
stuff and all thinges accompted and rekened betwene 
theym your seid suppliant seith the same John Rushe 
owith hym moche money and in this your seid oratour 
hath no remedy by the cours of the comen lawe against 
the seid executors for asmoche as it restith in accompt. 
And also he hath noe speciall wrytyng under seale to 
charge the seid executours by and so like to be in greate 
losse and damage excepte your grace be to hym shewyd 
in this behalfe. Wherefore the premisses considered 
liken your good lordshipp to directe writtes of sub pena 
to the seid executours severally comaundyng theym to 
appere afore the kyng in his Chauncery at a c[er]teyn 
day and under a certeyn payn by you to be lymytted 
there to answere to the premisses and further to doe as 
shall accorde with conscience. 


Joun Lone of London taillour & 
pleg de pd ' Tuomas Piowscu girdler 


Endorsed: Coram dito R. in Cancell: sua in Crastino 
Sti Johis Bapte px futur. 
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[THE SCHEDULE] 


[This and the following document are undated, 
but belong to the series, some of which are dated 


‘ primo H. viij.’ Early Ch. Proc. Bundle, 1510, 65.] 


In p[ry]mys it was coven[au]nted bytwixt the sayd 
partyes that the said Pynson shuld make in printe unto 
ye seyd John Rushe d[i]ve[r]s bokys of dyvers sortes 
And ye seid John Rushe shulde geve vnto the said 
Rychard for euery boke a certen sum[m]Je as folowyth— 


firste vj° [600] bokys of Dives & Pauppler] ev[erly 


boke Prentyd and bounde at . - — ‘iiy’. 
Itfem] n [1000] bokys called Jornalles a pece . ij’. 
vj" [600] bokys called ffestivalls a pece . > 
vj° [600] of bocas off the falle of prynces. - ij’. (?) 
vj° [600] masse bokys the peace . x*, 
vj° [600] of Great — ae a i ‘“ ‘by byl a 

pece . ij’. 


Itfem] of the foresayde bokys prynted and bound ye 
sayd Rycharde after delyver[e]d to ye seid John Rushe 
thyse bokys hereafter insuyng 


cece [300] bokes of _ and seins ev[erly 


Pece—iiij". sum[ma] xl", 
vj [600] Jornalles the pece—ij’ sum[ma] x 
ccc[ 300] Festivalls the pece—xx*, sum[ma] xxv", 
vj°[600] bokys of bocas the pece—iiij*. sum[ma] Ix". 
cc [200] Masse bokys the pece—x*. sum[ma] Cc". 


cc [200] off the said primers the pece—ij’. 
sum[ma] xx", 


It{em] whan[ne] the sayd John Rushe had resayved 
and shulde sende them into the countre to sell, he thought 
he cowde nat have good vtteraunce wythout other bokys 
of other storys, and than made great request for the same 
Rycharde for them p[ro]mysyng hym to have hys mony 
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for them in all haste after the sale of them. And the 
said Rychard trustyng verely vpon hys p[ro]mys delyver[e]d 
hym thyse bokys off thyse pryces as folowen. 


In p[ri]mis xx bokys off bevys off hampton redy 
bounde the pece—x*. . . sum[me] xxvj®. viij’. 
xxj bound bokys of gramatica Sulpicii ye pece—x*. 
sum[ma] xxvij®. vj‘. 
xx bokys of canterbery Talys ye pece—v’*. 
sum[ma] v". 


xx bokys of Isoppys fabullys ye pece—iij®. iiij*. 


sum[ma] iii". vj’. viij*. 
ij legendys off Caxton in pappfer] ryall . . xlviij*. 
xx bokys of cronykyllys ye pece—iilj*, sum[ma] _ iiiy". 
cc [200] mydell p[ri]mers the pece—vj". sum[ma] v". 


cc [200] lesser prymers the pece—iiij®. 

sum[ma] _ iij". vj’. viij*. 
c [100] Donett[us] the pece—j’*. a. ie, viij®. iii’. 
c [100] Accidens the pece—j*. sum[ma]  viij®. iiij*. 
c [100] doétrynallys ye pece—x’*. 

sum[ma] iiij". iij®. iiij*. 
c [100] paruulas ye pece—j*. . sum[ma] vilj’. iiij*. 


ij greate portuys legyar . ; ° XXxxVvj*. 
ij bartylmewes . ; : : . wae 
ats 

ij legends : ° . ° » a 


sum[m]e of thyse last bokys delyv[er]ed 
xxxiiij". xix, x". [£34 195. 10d.] 


Sum[me] totalis of all the foresaid bokys delyv[erJed to 
ye seid John Rushe 
ecexlix", xix®. x*. [349 195. 10d.] 


After the hole noumbre off thyse bokys p[re]nted and 
bounde accordyng to the coven[au]Jnts aforesaid, The 
seid Rychard came to ye said John Rushe and shoed hym 
hys bokys were redy, and asked his mony accordyng to 
the said coven{au]nts, And than ye sayd John Rushe 
wolde nat fulfyll up[pon?] hys bargayne to the greate 
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damage and losse of the sayd Rycharde. Ffor he wolde 
not a prynted none of the sayd bokys but at the specyall 
request of ye sayd John and upon trust to have had ye 
saide coven{au ]nte kepte. 


Sum[me] totalis of thyse bokys delyv[erJed to the said 
John Rushe by the same Rycharde Pynson _. cccxv". 
[£315] 

And so the remenfau]nt off the said bokys he was 
compellyd to kepe styll whych be not yet all solde to ye 
damage off ye sayd Rychard . . ce’. [£100] 


ANSWER 
This is the aunswar of Dame Isabell P[{ur]sall, late the 
wyffe of John Rushe and John Wellys, executours of the 
testament of John Rushe to the byll of compleynt of 
Rychard Pynson. 


The seyd Dame Isabell and John seyn that the seyd 
byll ys insufficient & uncerten to be aunswered onto & 
the mater theryn conteyned is untrue subtelly ymagyned 
& feyned for ye vexacon . . . of the seyd executours to 
thentent to deferre theym from suche dutes & accompte 
that they rightfully owen to have of hym and they owen 
not by the lawe to the seyd . . . thensufficiencye therof 
they prayen that the seyd byl may abate. And yf this 
courte rule theym to forther aunswar Thenne thadva[u]nt- 
age of the p[re]mysses to theym saved the seyd John 
Wellys seyth that he never admynystred eny goods of 
ye seyd John Rushe but for declaracon of trothe & 
forther aunswar the seyd Dame Isabell seyth that the 
seyd John Rushe delyv[erJed greate som[m]es of money 
and oder goods to the — Pynson beying his factor & 
sfer]v[au]nte to prijnte or hym books 7 the see 
and to doe oder feates of m[er]chandyse for hym And 
the seid Pynson to have delyv[erjed unto hym printed 
bokes & oder thynges . . . to hym therof the resseyte 
wherof shall appere by a ‘boke of p[ar]celles wrytten 
w[i]t{h] th[e] [h]and of the seyd Pynson and alsoe it shall 
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appere by a booke made by one John Hobbs auditor of 
seint Jones Whiche . . . and agreame[n]t of the seyd 
Pynson had the viewe therof And afore hym the seyd 
Pynson by his owne agreament entre yn to accompte as 
by the seid boke it dothe appere And forther... 
seyn that the seyd Pynson dyvier]ses tymes made greate 
inst{aJunce & labor by dyv[er]ses his ffrends to the seyd 
John Rushe that he wolde not sue hym whiche utterlye 
determed hym selfe for to have . . . ayenst hym for he 
colde not have no thing in regarde accordyng to his dute 
but was alwey delayed & differred by the crafty meanes 
of the seid Rychard And after the seyd John Rushe 
de . . . Whose dethe the seid executours and oone 
Thomas Grey late husbond of the said Isabell sued an 
acc{iJon of accompte ayenst the seyd Pynson in the Guyld 
hall of London before the maire . . . ther uppon the 
premysses whiche was removed by certiorare by the seyd 
Pynson w[i]t{h]oute eny cause or grounde And the seyd 
Pynson colde not p[ro]ve eny thing s[ub]mytted in his 
byll of certiorare by whiche . . . seyd executours were 
therby greately delayed here in this courte by the sotelte 
of the same Pynson vnto suche tyme that the seid Grey 
deceased by whoose dethe the seyd suete was abated 
And for as muche as the seid Pynson knoweth that the 
seyd executours will sue an newe acc[iJon of accompte 
ayenste hym at the Com[mlJon lawe therfore he craftily 
w[ithJoute eny cause or ground hath served the seyd 
pretendyd byll of sub pena ayenst the sayd executours to 
th[e] entent that they shulde not sue ayenste hym their 
lawfull acc[iJon at the com[m]on lawe Withoute that that 
the sayd Pynson payed eny som[m]es of money to the 
seyd John Rushe to the knowlege of the seyd John 
Wellys or Isabell, or eny furres, stuffe of household horse 
harnes canvas or lynen clothe or eny bokes to the same 
John Rushe or Isabell delyv[erJed but suche as the seyd 
John truly payed for to the knowlege of the seid John 
Wellys & Isabell, Or that the seyd Pynson wold come to 
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the sayd Rushe to make eny reconnyngs for such goodes 

. seyd John Rushe in his handes, Or that eny thing 
of substaunce or materiall in the said byll conteyned is 
true oder than in this aunswar is alegged. All whiche 

. the executours bene redy to p[ro]ve as this courte 
will awarde and prayen to be dysmyssed oute of the same 
w[i]t[h] their reasonable costes and damages susteyned for 
their wrongfull vexacon . . . behalffe 


Il. 


The second aétion referred to in these Chancery 
Proceedings concerns the printing of an edition of 
the ‘ Abridgement of the Statutes.’ Pynson states 
that he entered into an agreement with Robert 
Bouryng, Robert Fermour, and Christopher Saint- 
german, ‘gentylmen,’ of the Middle Temple, to 
print, bind, and deliver 419 bokes of Abridgements 
of Statutes for a sum of 20, and they on their 
part agreed to correct the copy, examining every 
leaf, after it was printed. Pynson carried out his 
part of the contract, except as regarded 144 of the 
books which were delivered ‘unclasped,’ but the 
defendants had failed to correét the copy and had 
not paid him his {20, but had begun an aétion 
against him in the Common Law for the recovery 
of £40 under the same agreement. There is no 
statement as to the date of the agreement. 

One of the defendants, Christopher Saint-german, 
is remembered as the author of the old law book 
called ‘ Dialogus de fundamentis legum Anglie et 
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de conscientia,’ first printed by John Rastell in 
1528, 

es editions of the ‘Abbreviamentum statu- 
torum’ were printed by Pynson in 1499, and 
amongst the books printed for him by Guillaume 
le Talleur at Rouen, without date, was an edition 
of Statham’s ‘ Abridgement,’ but there is nothing 
to show whether the action had reference to either 
of these abridgments. 


Earty CuHancery Proceepincs. 345/4. 


To the Rev[er]ent fader in god 
tharchebisshoppe of Caunterburye Ch[a]unceler of 
Englond. 


22 Hen: 7. St. Martin. 1506. 


In humble wyse complayneth & sheweth to your good 
& gracious lordshipp your faythfull oratour Rychard 
Pynson of London printer of bokes that where coven- 
afu]nt & bargayn was made by endenture betwene Robt 
Bouryng, Robt Ffermour & Christopher SeintGerman 
gentylmen of ye mydell tempull of London, on ye one 
p[ar]tie & your seid oratour on ye other pfar]tye of & 
for the printyng of CCCCIX bokes of Abridgements of 
statutes to be printed, bounden & delyvered to the seid 
Robt Robt & Crystofer or to one of them after suche 
man[{ner] & fourme as is conteigned in the seid enden- 
ture. For the whiche bokes the seid Robt Robt & Crys- 
tofer shulde have payed to your seid besechour the 
sum[m]e of XXli as by ye seid endenture doth appere, 
whereof he had never but Xli. And also it was coven- 
[a]unted & agreed bytwene the seid p[ar]tees that the seid 
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Robt Robt & Cristofer shulde gyve attendaunce in cor- 
rectyng examenyng ev[erly lefe, after the prynting of the 
seid bokes when they were thereto required by your seid 
oratour. All whyche bookes your seid besechour de- 
liv[erJed according to his coven[anjt and as the seid 
p[ar]tiees were agreed exepte Cxliiij of the seid bokes 
were unclasped as by an acquitaunce made by seid Robt 
Robt & Cristofer thereof made to your seid besechour 
more playnely shall appere to which pfar]tie of the seid 
endenture remayning w[i]th your seid besechour the said 
cristopher onely hathe sette his seale & and not ye seid 
Robt & Robt, according to ye seid covena{u]nt. And 
yet notwithstanding yt your seid besechour hathe kepte 
and pfer]fourmed all covena{u]nts on his p[ar]te to bee 
pler]fourmed exepte the seid clasping of certen of the 
seid bokes, and the seid Robt Robt & Crystofer have 
neyther payed the said XXli ne observed & kepte & the 
correccon & examenyng of the leves & other thinges, ac- 
cording to the seid covenfa]unt, to the gret hinderaunce 
& losse of your seid besechour, and they have goten gred 
a{dvaJuntage & profete by ye seid bargeyn. And that 
notwithstanding they have taken an acc[iJon of dette 
ageyn[st] your seid besechour of XL pounde upon ye 
seid endenture at the Co[m]en Lawe, and by the same 
entende to vexe & trowble your seid oratour & to con- 
dempne hym in the seid XL pounde ageynst all ryght & 
conscience. In consideracon whereof & yt your seid 
besechour hathe no remedye by the co[m]en lawe that it 
may therefore please your good & gracius lordshipp to 
gr{ajunt to your seid besechour sevjerJall writts of sub 
pe[na] to be directed to the seid Robt Robt & Cristofer 
Seintgerman com[m]aunding them by the same to appere 
before the Kinge in his Chauncery, at a dey by your good 
lordshipp to be lymeted, to answere to the p[re]misses, 
and therein further to do as shall accorde with ryght & 
good conscience, and to enjoye them in ye meane tyme 
noe ferther to p[ro]cede till the seid mater be discussed, 
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according to ryght 8& good conscience And he shall 
dayly pray to god, for the p[re]s[er]vacon of your honor- 


e 

d able astate longe t[o] endur[e]. 

1 = Joun Lonc of London taillour & 
S peg & P Tuomas Cooke de eadem barbour. 
. Endorsed: Coram domino Regis in Cancellaria sua in 
j quindena sancti martini prox. futuri die xxij H. vij. 
4 XXij. 

{ Henry R. PLomer. 
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rep) !) HOSE who keep themselves informed 
Sy of literary developments in Germany 
=) are struck by the yearly increasing out- 
yolk put of books of travel and books of 

S72 memoirs and familiar letters. It is to 
be ook that such books are demanded by the 
reading public, for it must be remembered that our 
system of circulating libraries, so largely responsible 
for books of the kind here, does not obtain in 
Germany. For some years now we have become 
accustomed to meeting Germans in all parts of 
Europe—indeed, in Venice last autumn, for days 
together, I heard nothing but the German tongue, 
and with my eyes shut might have imagined myself 
in a summer resort in the Black Forest or in Thur- 
ingia—but they are beginning to go much farther 
afield. 

Books like ‘ Indische Fahrten,’ Vol. I. (J. Dahl- 
mann); ‘ Deutsch-Neu-Guinea’ (Lily und Karl 
Reckinger) ; ‘Eine Reise durch Central-Asien im 
Jahre 1906’ (E. Zugmayer) ; ‘Die Eingeborenen 
der Kolonie Siid-Australien’ (Erhard Eylmann) are 
becoming more and more common. Not all, by 
any means, of the books in this class deserve to rank 
as literature, but they are undoubtedly due to a 
tendency that must later have an important influence 
on it, and produce in Germany the ‘ exotisme,’ to 
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use the French term, that so largely prevails in 
contemporary literature in England and France. 
The books of memoirs and letters are more closely 
connected with literature proper: some are them- 
selves literature, others supply material for literature. 
The most notable of such books lately published in 
Germany is ‘Im Schatten der Titanen.’ The book 
relates the life of Jenny von Gustedt, a natural 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, sometime King of 
Westphalia, based on letters in the possession of 
her granddaughter, Lily Braun, who has most ably 
edited the volume. The Titans, in whose shadow 
Jenny von Gustedt lived, were Napoleon and Goethe. 
Diane von Pappenheim, the beautiful and attractive 
young wife of an elderly, hypochondriacal husband, 
who eventually became imbecile, was attached to 
the suite of King Jerome’s queen and wife. Jerome 
fell in love with the fair lady-in-waiting, and in 
September, 1811, a daughter was born. The child 
was baptised Jenny, and recognised as Pappenheim’s 
offspring. The birth of a second daughter was 
not so conveniently accounted for, as by that time 
Pappenheim’s intelleét had become clouded and he 
was living apart from his wife. Twenty-five years 
later a young nun in the convent of Notre Dame 
des Oiseaux at Paris wrote to her unknown sister 
in Germany, and related the story of her birth. 
She told how Jerome,. forced in 1813 to leave his 
kingdom, brought Diane to the castle of Schinfeld, 
where Pauline was born. The mother unable to 
give the child a father before the world, told Jerome 
that it had died. The little girl was brought up in 
a convent and became a nun. Later, however, 
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Jerome learnt the truth, and the numerous letters 
in this volume testify to the strong affection that 
existed between father and daughters. 

The most interesting part of the book from the 
literary standpoint is the chapter entitled ‘ Unter 
Goethes Augen,’ the account of Jenny’s life at 
Weimar, where Diane finally settled, and where 
her history, no longer a secret, did not shut her out 
from society. Jenny’s closest companions were the 
daughters of the Grand Duchess Maria Paulowna. 
The Princess Augusta remained Jenny’s friend 
through life, and even after she became Queen of 
Prussia and Empress of Germany was accustomed 
to spend many a quiet hour in her friend’s home. 
The children shared the same lessons, and as Goethe 
took the very deepest interest in the Grand Duch- 
ess—‘ there was something of the paternal in his 
intercourse with her’—as soon as her childish 
intelligence began to awake, Jenny came dire¢tly 
under Goethe's influence. Indeed, it may be said 
that she grew up ‘in the atmosphere of his great 
spirit.” In 1817 her mother married again. Her 
second husband was Ernst August von Gersdorff, 
a notable member of the Weimar Court and circle, 
who had represented the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
at the Congress of Vienna. 

The picture of Weimar society, with Goethe 
as its dictator, is extremely interesting. Many 
foreigners came to Weimar, and an amusing account 
is given, among other things, of the founding of a 
weekly periodical called ‘Chaos.’ One day a party 
of young people of several nationalities were sitting 
with Ottilie, Goethe’s daughter-in-law, all very 
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silent and dull. Eckermann came up from Goethe’s 
room, and looking gloomily out of the window, 
said, ‘Es regnet.’ ‘It rains,’ repeated Parry; ‘il 
pleut,’ added Soret. Ottilie, bored by this kind of 
talk, proposed that they should invent something 
to wake up the sleepy company. After some dis- 
cussion a ‘Society of the Muses’ with Goethe for 
its Apollo, was solemnly founded, But it came to 
nothing, and in its stead arose ‘Chaos,’ which 
appeared in three languages every Saturday, and 
had for contributors Karl von Holtéi, Felix Men- 
delsohn, Fouqué Chamisso, Eckermann, Bettina 
von Arnim, and the great Goethe himself. Soret 
and Boisserée were among the French contributors. 
Thackeray, then an unknown young man visit- 
ing Weimar, was the only English contributor 
whose name has lived in letters. Although 
Goethe was not officially the editor, he seems to 
have exercised drastic control over everything that 
appeared: he would often strike out half of the 
stanzas of a poem, and subjected the prose to stern 
revision. 

All the figures of the Goethe household, indeed 
most of the interesting men and women of the 
time in Germany flit across these pages. The 
heroine of the memoir seems to have inherited 
something of the Napoleonic power of attraction, 
and she won lasting affection from all with whom 
she came in contact. She married Werner von 
Gustedt, and became the mother of sons and 
daughters. The book contains so much that is 
interesting, that it is not easy to deal with it ina 
brief space, but those who read German may spend 
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some pleasant hours over it. It has a great vogue 
in Germany. 

‘Theodor Storms Briefe in die Heimat aus den 
Jahren 1853-64, edited by his daughter, Gertrud 
Storm, gives a picture of German family life that 
is both instructive and interesting. Storm found it 
impossible to endure the Danish rule in his native 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, and for ten years 
lived, as he felt it, in exile, either at Potsdam or 
Heiligenstadt, and on very small means. The 
letters are written either by himself or his wife to 
his parents in Husum. The simple way of their 
lives, the cheerfulness under privation, especially in 
the long cold winters when fuel was scarce and 
dear, the lack of amusements that nowadays seem 
to have becomea necessity, make a striking narrative. 
There are many references to men of letters, to Frey- 
tag, Gutzkow, Morike, and Fritz Reuter, but the 
worth and charm of the book lies in its descrip- 
tion of that intimate family life, of that capacity 
for friendship which scarcely exists anywhere out- 
side Germany. Naturally the grandparents are 
kept informed of the doings of the children, and 
I cannot help quoting a delightful bit of dialogue, 
overheard by the father between his little boy and 
girl. ‘ Lisbeth: “ When we die, our heart goes to 
God, and he makes other little children out of it.” 
Kar/: “Not our heart; our life goes to God. 
But we can’t see our life fly up to God.” Lisbeth: 
“Can you see when the wind blows?” Karl 
shook his head. Lisbeth: ‘* Why, then, of course 
you can’t see when life flies up to heaven.”” 

It was a good thought to publish Emanuel 
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Geibel’s ‘ Jugendbriefe,’ if for no other reason than 
for the picture they afford of Berlin literary society 
in the thirties, when Bettina von Arnim was one 
of its queens. I do not remember reading any- 
where a better description of the powers of conver- 
sation of that charming, but wayward, personality. 
The letters have been used by Litzmann and others 
in Geibel’s biography as a basis for the story of the 
years they cover (1835-40), but they have never 
before been published in entirety. They are written 
to his mother during his student years in Bonn 
(1835-6) and in Berlin (1836-8), and the period 
spent in Greece (1838-40). The elder Geibel, a 
stern Protestant pastor, had wished his son to study 
theology, but the young man felt drawn to literature 
and philosophy. When his father relented so far as 
to suggest the teaching profession, Emanuel openly 
avowed his desire to make literature his work in life. 
Bettina then assisted him to the post of tutor in the 
family of the Russian ambassador at Athens. The 
letters are extremely well written, and make capital 
reading. Some of the reflections are remarkably 
mature. Geibel greatly preferred Berlin to Bonn, 
for he writes: 

‘In Bonn I was almost entirely thrown on my own 
society, and the beauties of nature do not make up for the 
society of men and women. Here (in Berlin) the sur- 
roundings in which I live are ugly, but intercourse with 
friends of similar tastes and aims soon makes me forget the 
lack of charm in the scenery. I have here come to feel 
very clearly how much one human being can give to another, 
how many are the various strings he can set vibrating in his 
fellow mortals, while the beauties of nature can only deepen 
or moderate feelings that are already in our hearts,’ 
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And he goes on to say how in Bonn he had to 
live in the past and its legends, but in Berlin he 
lives in the present and feels himself in the stream 
of contemporary life. Although Geibel’s poetry 
cannot be placed on the same level as that of 
Eichendorff and Méorike, its purity of language, 
the technical perfeétion of the verse, the love of 
country that shines through it, give it enduring 
importance and interest. 

The new volume in the ‘ Grands Ecrivains frangais’ 
series is ‘ Moliere,’ by Georges Lafenestre. The 
author gives an admirable account of the life of the 
great dramatist based on the latest research, and a 
critical estimate of his work that is both brilliant 
and informing. He is careful, however, at the 
outset to state that with Moliere the man and the 
writer are one; his work cannot be properly under- 
stood if his life is not well known. ‘Gamin de 
Paris, as his biographer names him, just as Rute- 
beeuf and Villon were ‘plebeiens railleurs,’ Grin- 
goire and Boileau ‘bourgeois satiriques,’ Voltaire 
and Beaumarchais ‘penseurs militants,’ Moliere 
while he found it good to rail at life, also found it 
an excellent thing to live. Those contradictory 
states of mind through which most of us pass, are 
faithfully expressed by Moliere in ‘ Don Juan’ and 
* Le Misanthrope.’ 

The chapter dealing with Moliere’s influence is 
very valuable. Beginning with his influence in 
France all through the ages down to Hervieu, 
Lavedan, Brieux, Donnay and Capus, Lafenes- 
tre passes on to his influence outside his own 


land. 
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‘C’est en Angleterre, devant une cour demi-frangaise, 
que Moliére fut traduit et joué le plus vite. En 1670, 
la duchesse d’Orléans, sceur du roi Charles II., protectrice 
du poéte, constate déja son succes 4 Londres, “Le Tar- 
tuffe” y est représenté sous le titre de “The French 
Puritan.” Bientét, toute une école nouvelle, rompant 
avec les traditions de Shakespeare, se livre d’abord a un 
travail de simple adaptation. ‘“ L’Etourdi,” entre les 
mains de Dryden, est tout acoup devenu “ Sir Martin 
Mar-All”: ’Agnés de“ L’Ecole des Femmes,” reparait dans 
la “Country Wife” de Wycherley, et “ Le Misanthrope ” 
dans son “ Plain Dealer.” Shadwell transforme, accom- 
mode, anglicanise avec le méme sans géne “ Les Précieuses,” 
“Les Facheux,” “Don Juan,” “L’Avare.” Congreve 
respecte un peu mieux, tout en le démarquant, l’esprit de 
Moliére.’ 


Numerous English translations appeared from 
1714 onwards, and they doubtless had their part in 
forming Sheridan’s genius. And all the other 
countries of Europe, Turkey included, came under 
the magic of Moliére’s influence. 

Moliere’s moral influence is as great as his 
literary influence, and the concluding passage of 
this book well emphasizes the fact: 


‘Les vices qu’il a combattus ne sont pas de ceux qui 
disparaissent en aucun temps, sous aucune régime, dans 
aucune société, mais chaque fois qu’on souffre trop de 
l’hypocrisie morale, politique ou mondaine, de l’infatuation 
intellectuelle, du charlatanisme scientifique, de l’égoisme, 
de la vanité, de la cupidité, de la sottise, sous toutes leurs 
formes, chaque fois qu’il parait nécessaire de les combattre 
de nouveau par le rire de la raison, c’est toujours chez 
Moliére qu’on va reprendre ou aiguiser ses armes.’ 
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In a volume of essays, entitled ‘Etudes sur la 
littérature francaise,’ the subjects ranging from the 
‘Letters of Saint Francis of Sales’ to the ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc’ of Anatole France, René Doumic discusses 
the pathology of ‘ Romantisme,’ and declares that 
the romantic movement has left ‘tares’ from which 
we still suffer. 


‘Le romantisme a éveillé les mille voix de la nature et 
réveillé les échos du passé. Car il est bien vrai que 
les romantiques ont insolemment travesti nos annales. 
Pourtant c’est 4 eux que nous sommes, par un singulier 
retour des choses, redevables du culte du passé et du sens 
de lhistoire.’ 


To that movement is due to-day— 


‘En littérature, le gout pour l’exceptionnel et le bizarre ; 
dans la vie sociale, l’indulgence 4 tout ce qui nous apparaft 
revétu du prestige de la passion; en politique, le culte 
d’idoles malfaisantes, et dans tous les ordres de réalités le 
désarroi, l’incohérence, et l’anarchie.’ 


This is surely a somewhat serious accusation, and 
Doumic is of opinion that only when we recognise 
such to be the case, will there be any chance of a 
return to the equilibrium, to calm and health. 

In another essay he treats more happily of the 
‘roman personnel,’ that is, the autobiographical 
novel. Doumic reminds us of Ste-Beuve’s di€tum, 
that there is no one who, given that he possesses a 
certain amount of talent, cannot write one good 
novel; the difficulty is to write a second. There 
will always be persons who desire ‘ faire leur examen 
de conscience et de le faire en public,’ who wish to 
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prolong, by relating it, an episode that has been of 
importance in their life, or to draw an ideal portrait 
of themselves. Such persons will continue ‘le 
genre personnel et intime.’ 


‘Plus lyrique que romanesque, voisin du poéme sans en 
avoir la valeur d’art, et du roman de meceurs sans en avoir 
la signification objective, le roman personnel est la forme 
de roman a l’usage des écrivains qui ne sont pas roman- 

° ’ 
ciers. 


Some of us, however, think less badly of the 
French romanticists than Doumic does—indeed 
find pleasure in studying them, and to those persons 
Léon Séché’s ‘Le Cénacle de la Muse frangaise, 
1823-27, will be welcome. Madame la baronne 
de Croze, daughter of Alexandre Guiraud, one of 
the ‘Cénacle,’ gave Séché the correspondence of 
Alexandre Soumet, Sophie Gay, Rességnier, and 
Emile Deschamps, and has thus enabled him to 
write the definitive history of the ‘Cénacle,’ and 
also to throw new light on the first phase of 
romanticism. The book deals in very interesting 
fashion with the foundation of ‘la Muse frangaise,’ 
with its editors, the most distinguished of whom 
were Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny, with its 
contributors, and its influence. Many other points 
in connection with the subject are touched on, such 
as the beginnings of romanticism at the Théatre 
francaise, the early ‘salons romantiques,’ especially 
the salon of the Arsenal, when Nodier was librarian, 
of the ‘Société royale des Bonnes Lettres,’ the 
reading room of the ‘ Muse frangaise,’ of which 
Viétor Hugo was one of the chief founders. The 
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book will be found indispensable by all who desire 
to make an exhaustive study of the literary history 
of the period. 

There are some beautiful thiigs in M. Auguste 
Angellier’s latest volume of verse, ‘ Dans la lumiére 
antique. Les Episodes (Premic¢re partie).’ The 
titles of the groups—‘le livre Georgique,’ ‘le livre 
Marin,’ ‘le livre de Venus,’ ‘le livre d’Apollon,’ 
sufficiently indicate the kinds of subjects. Here, 
and in his former volumes of verse, M. Angellier 
decisively and finely demonstrates the wonderful 
beauty and capacity of the French language as an 
instrument for the expression in poetry of serious, 
reasoned thought. The melodiousness, I had 
almost written the symmetry, of the verse, is most 
captivating: the words and the thoughts they 
express sing themselves into our hearts as we read. 
If, as it must be admitted, the love is usually tinged 
with melancholy, it is the tempered melancholy of 
one who has thought and suffered and experienced, 
and has attained a sane and tolerant outlook on life. 
There is so much I should like to quote, but must 
content myself with a few lines from ‘Le vieux 
poéte.’ He is apostrophising the Muse: 


“Tu m’as donné des ans pleins d’emerveillements, 
La ressource et la joie austére de ]’étude, 
Des consolations qui domptaient mes tourments, 


L’amour qui nous fait croire aux autres plus qu’a nous, 
La bonté qui nous méne au dela de nous mémes, 
La pitié qui nous met au dessus des dégoiitts, 
Le réve qui devine au dela des problémes, 
La fierté qui nous tient plus haut que tous les coups.’ 
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M. Angellier is perhaps better known in this 
country as the biographer and critic of Burns, but 
the Oxford Press has lately issued a volume of 
selections from his poetry. 

Pierre Loti’s sketches of Egypt in ‘La Mort de 
Philz,’ are philippics against the desecration of, 
ancient Egypt by the modern English. The system 
of irrigation and Cook's tourists especially rouse his 
anger, and his diatribes to my mind spoil any charm 
there may be in his descriptions. The most strik- 
ing is perhaps that of a visit by night to the 
mummies in the Cairo Museum, under the guid- 
ance of the curator. There he forgets modern 
Egypt and all its evil ways, and is the Loti who 
has so delightfully shown us Japan, and China, and 
Constantinople, and Persia. But it may be that 
Loti is better at describing the present than the 
past, and somewhat misses the true atmosphere of 
ancient Egypt. 

A very fascinating volume may be found in 
‘L’art réligieux de la fin du moyen Age en France. 
Etude sur lPiconographie du moyen 4ge, et sur ses 
sources d’inspirations,’ by Emile Male. It deals 
with art and the religious drama, with the human 
affections, with the cult of the saints in religious 
art, with old and new symbolism, and with art and 
human destiny. It is finely illustrated, and a real 
contribution to the history of art and its connection 
with human life. 

It cannot be said that Sudermann’s return to 
fiction is exaétly fortunate. In his last novel - 
‘Es War,’ published in 1893, he drew very finely 
the portrait of a splendidly wicked woman; in 
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‘Das Hohe Lied’ he describes the career of a 
sordidly wicked one, a courtesan who need never 
have been one, and whose adventures are infinitely 
dull and wearisome. They fill 635 pages, and are 
possibly worth wading through for the sake of the 
exceeding cleverness of the last few of them. The 
heroine has managed to hoodwink a serious-minded, 
earnest young student into believing her poor and 
virtuous, and he asks her to be his wife and share 
his poverty. For a while she deludes herself that 
she is really in love, and departs from the luxurious 
flat, kept up for her by her wealthy protector. Her 
fiancé depends partly for his resources on a rich 
uncle, in whose good graces it is necessary to remain, 
and who consents to pay a visit to Berlin in order 
to make the young lady’s acquaintance. He invites 
his nephew to bring her to dine with him at a 
fashionable restaurant. Now all her smart clothes 
had been left at the flat. How is she to appear 
suitably dressed at this dinner, where it is all- 
important that she should make a good impression ? 
Her lover offers her a modest sum, all he can afford, 
for a new frock and hat. But according to her 
standard of what is seeming, it would purchase 
nothing fit to wear. Then follows a mental 
struggle, admirably portrayed by the novelist: why 
not fetch some of the garments lying at the flat? 
after all, they are hers, and the right thing for this 
great occasion. The struggle is quite real, for she 
has her better moments, fleeting as they are. But 
in the end she yields to the temptation, her poor, 
deluded fiancé thinking all the time that the things 
are his gift. The uncle, who is a man of the world 
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and is not without experience of women of her type, 
correctly gauges the situation; and, encouraged by 
him, the girl forgets her réle of innocence, presents 
herself in her true charaéter, and behaves as she has 
always done on such occasions. This is all most 
excellently written, and it is to be regretted that 
there is not more on the same level. It reminds 
me of a somewhat similar episode in Filson Young’s 
clever novel, ‘The Sands of Pleasure.’ In the end 
the girl’s wealthy protector, anxious to keep her to 
himself, marries her, and his friends remark that 
they had always known her to be a dangerous 
woman. 

Clara Viebig, in ‘ Das Kreuz im Venn,’ describes 
life in the Eifel distriét, as she has done many times 
before. The most striking passage is the account 
of a pilgrimage to a shrine in the neighbourhood, 
a sort of Lourdes, where a high jump will cure all 
diseases. Unhappily, however, in this case the 
spell does not work. A pretty idyll runs through 
the tale, which is, it must be confessed, rather dull. 

‘Die Grossherzogin a. D.’ is a good specimen of 
Ernst von Wolzogen’s vein, and is quite amusing 
reading. This grandduchess in retreat inhabits an 
old-fashioned castle surrounded by old-fashioned 
retainers. The quietude is invaded by a young 
grandniece, who soon introduces bicycles, motors, 
telephones, and all the other inventions of the 
modern world abhorred by the old lady. The girl 
ends by marrying the son of a wealthy wine- 
merchant, who has bought the estate adjacent to 
that of the duchess. The contrast between old and 
new Germany is well brought out, and everything 
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concerning the high-bred dame and her surprise 
and disgust at the new order of things is pathetic 
and mirth-provoking at the same time. 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 


Marie-Louise et la cour d’Autriche. Entre les 
deux abdications (1814-15). Par le baron de 
Meéneval. 


Almost a first-hand account of those years, for the author’s grand- 
father lived near or with the Empress at that period, and his un- 
published letters are the material on which the book is based. 


Basil I, Empereur de Byzance (867-86) et la 
civilisation byzantine a la fin du IX® siecle. Par 
Albert Vogt. 


An important work. The reign of Basil has here, it might 
almost be said, its first historian. At any rate, the civilizing in- 
fluence of this sovereign has never before been so clearly shown. 


L’Eglise Catholique et l’Etat sous la troisieme 
République (1870-1906). Vol. II. 
The whole history of the movement that has led to separation 


between the Church and State in France. The book consists of 
two parts: L’esprit nouveau, 1889-99, and Le divorce, 1899-1906. 


Histoire de Charles V. 2 vols. Par R. De- 
lachal. 


A study of the French sovereign based on full and careful 
research. 


Autour de Sainte- Héléne. 2 séries. Par 
Frédéric Masson. 


In his address to the reader Masson despairs of history. He 
complains that nobody reads it; that if the historian gives his 
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sources he frightens the general reader, and if he omits them 
students will have nothing to do with him. Masson’s wealth of 
detail will help greatly to the writing in the future of a complete 
history of the Napoleonic era. 


Le Catholicisme en Angleterre au XIX° siecle. 
Par Paul Thureau-Dangin. 


An abridgement of the three volumes on ‘La Renaissance 
Catholique en Angleterre au XIX¢ siécle.” The author thinks 
that the more concentrated form will secure a wider public. 


La Jeunesse du Roi Louis-Philippe d’apres les 
portraits et les tableaux conserves au Musée Condé. 
Par F. A. Gruyer. 


A beautifully printed and finely illustrated volume. 


Les doétrines d’Art en France. Peintres—Ama- 
teurs—Critiques. Par André Fontaine. 


A contribution to the history of French thought and French art 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from Poussin to Diderot. 


Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac, Gentilhomme 
parisien. L/histoire et la Légende. De Lebret a 
Rostand. Par Pierre Brun. 


An attempt to separate truth from fiction, and a careful study of 
an interesting subject. 


, 


Episodes et Portraits. Serie I. Par Arthur 
Chuquet. 


Contains essays on Sudermann and Liliencron. 


Poetes d’aujourd’hui. Morceaux choisis. Par 
Ad. van Bever et Paul Liautaud. 


A very useful and attractive anthology of modern French poetry. 
It contains biographical and bibliographical notices. 
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Etudes de Philologie Musicale. Par Jules Com- 


barieu. 


A very interesting volume dealing with the connection between 
music and magic, the popular origin of the art of music, and its 
influence and function in society. An attempt is made to answer 
the question why music has always played so great a part in the 
history of civilization, and is so closely bonnd up with life and 
death. 


Shakespeare im literarischen Urteil seiner Zeit. 
Von Levin Ludwig Schiicking. 


Written to prove that in his own day Shakespeare was not 
more thought of than the other dramatists—Ben Jonson, for 
example—of the time. 


Die Entwicklung der deutschen Volkswirth- 
schaftlehre im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 2 vols. 


A work presented to Gustav Schmoller on his seventieth birth- 
day by his scientific friends and pupils, each in his own region 
of study, yet all following a common aim, namely, to give a history 
of the development of the study of political economy in Germany 
in the nineteenth century, setting forth the leading ideas that have 
ruled it, the problems set, the methods used. ‘The forty chapters 
really contain a whole survey of the subject, including other lands 
than Germany, for W. J. Ashley writes on the present position of 
political economy in England. 


Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Vol. 
I. Abban—Aristoteles. Edited by Dr. J. Conrad, 
Dr. L. Elster, Dr. W. Lexis, and Dr. Edg. Loening. 


The third edition of this very useful work. 


Zur Wertung der deutschen Reformation. Vor- 
trige und Aufsitze. Von D. W. Walther. 
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The purpose of the book is to help to a correct value of Luther’s 
work, which the author thinks is not attained in modern estimates 


of it. 


Ecce Homo. Von F. Nietzsche. 


A posthumous work, really a sort of autobiography to explain 
‘Why I write such excellent books.’ Nietzsche deplores the fact 
that he is so much in advance of the time. ‘Some people,’ he 
says, ‘are born posthumously.’ Is this an echo of the sentiments 
of Bernard Shaw, or vice-versa? 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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THE SO-CALLED GUTENBERG 
DOCUMENTS. 


N_ 1goo several of the chief German 
¢ towns enthusiastically celebrated the 
five hundredth anniversary of the birth 





; ) they regard as the inventor of printing 
with moveable metal types, and the speeches 
delivered at those festivities very nearly apotheo- 
sized him. But in the same year 1goo, K. G. 
Bockenheimer, a Doétor of Law and Judge at 
Mainz, one of the learned German authors who, 
on that memorable occasion, wrote treatises on 
Gutenberg and his supposed invention, explained 
in his ‘Gutenberg-Feier’ (Mainz, 1900), in clear 
and humorous language, that at least four of the 
documents conneéted with Gutenberg’s career, 
among them the two on which Germans mainly 
base his claims to the honour of the invention, can 
be nothing but fabrications. Three of the docu- 
ments which Dr. Bockenheimer incriminates bear 
on Gutenberg’s residence at Strassburg, and relate 
(1) the imprisonment and subsequent release there 
of the Mainz town-clerk by Gutenberg in 1434; 
(2) a breach of promise case between him and a 
Strassburg lady in 1437; and (3) the well-known 
lawsuit between him and some Strassburg citizens 
in 1439; the fourth is the famous Mainz lawsuit 
of 1455 between him and Johann Fust. 
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Bockenheimer’s reasons for objecting to the 
documents are plausible; they tend to show that, 
drawn up in ignorance of the legal, social, and 
local customs of the period (1434-55) in which the 
events or actions are said to have taken place, the 
documents describe actions and proceedings that are 
at variance with the then prevailing usages. He 
also points out that, according to. the researches of 
Dr. Levi of Strassburg, our knowledge of Strassburg 
lawsuits goes no further back than the sixteenth 
century, so that if the Strassburg lawsuit of 1439 
were genuine, it would furnish us with extensive 
records of a trial said to have taken place a century 
earlier, and would have, on that account, a value 
far beyond that which it has with respect to 
Gutenberg’s career. 

If Bockenheimer’s arguments were untenable, we 
might have expected that some one better ac- 
quainted with the legal history and customs and 
usages of Germany would have shown him to be 
in error, Yet eight years have now passed since 
the appearance of his criticisms, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to answer them. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that in my 
‘Gutenberg: Was he the Inventor of Printing?’ 
published in 1882, I gave bibliographical descrip- 
tions, as far as it was then possible to do so, of all the 
documents (of those thought to be genuine, as well 
as of those known to be forged) conneéted with 
Gutenberg’s life and supposed activity as a printer. 
These desgriptions had cost me considerable time, 
trouble, and expense, because the documents were 
scattered in public as well as in private libraries all 
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over Germany, and no author had as yet seriously 
tried to give a trustworthy account of them. For 
instance, of the records of the Strassburg lawsuit 
of 1439, the first text was published, apparently 
from the original registers, in 1760, by the Strass- 
burg Professor, J. D. Schoepflin, twenty years after 
the alleged discovery, by Wencker, of the sentence 
of the Council, and fifteen years after that of the 
depositions of the witnesses by Schoepflin himself. 
They were published a second time in 1840 by 
Léon De Laborde (‘ Debuts de Imprimerie a Strass- 
burg’), whose descriptions showed that he printed 
a portion only of the records (the depositions) from 
an original. But on investigation I found that that 
part of the records which purported to be the 
sentence of the Strassburg Council had never been 
seen by anybody (except Wencker, the discoverer !), 
not even by Schoepflin, and that it could not have 
been seen by any one after 1793, as in that year it is 
said to have been publicly burned with other docu- 
ments by the Revolutionists, while the other parts 
(the depositions) are believed to have been destroyed 
during the bombardment of Strassburg by the 
Germans in 1870. 

As regards the famous notarial document of the 
Mainz lawsuit of 1455 between Fust and Guten- 
berg, Senckenberg (1734) and Kohler (1740) were 
the only authors who seemed to have printed their 
text from an original. All later authors who had 
dealt with it had merely seen or used a transcript, 
some merely a second or third hand transeript of an 
‘ original,’ of which no trace could be found, though 
I searched over the half of Germany for it. In 
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1889, seven years after the publication of my book, 
Kohler’s ‘ original’ was found again in the Géttingen 
University Library (to which he had presented it 
in 1741), by the then librarian, Dr. Dziatzko, who 
republished its text. This happy discovery gave 
fresh life to Gutenberg’s claims, though it is hard 
to see how it could support them when they are 
confronted with those of Haarlem. 

Below I give a few of Bockenheimer’s obje¢tions 
to the 1439 records, which partly agree with my 
own suspicions and those of others, which I had 
already ventured to bring forward in 1882, see my 
‘Gutenberg,’ p. 185 sgg. These suspicions have 
not been weakened by what has since been written 
on these records) We know that it requires a 
good deal of exegetical stretching to extract from 
them anything to connect Gutenberg with the art 
of printing, if it were not for the words ‘alleine 
das zu dem ¢rucken gehiret,’ said to have been 
uttered at the trial by Hans Diinne, one of Guten- 
berg’s witnesses (No. 15). Anyone examining the 
passage of three lines relating to this witness, fac- 
similed from the original by De Laborde in 1840 
(Plate II., No. 10), and from his facsimile by 
Schorbach in 1900 (Atlas to the ‘ Festschrift,’ Plate 
VII.), will see at a glance that this line (the third), 
has been written by a different hand from the one 
that wrote the two first lines. Who added this 
third line as an afterthought? 

On the strength, however, of this mysterious 
line, which Van der Linde thought had snowed 
into the register, and a few other more or less 
vague words and expressions, various authors have 
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believed, or still believe, in a Gutenberg-invention 
of printing at Strassburg before 1439. Schoepflin 
published his ‘ Vindiciae typographicae’ in 1760, 
for no other objeét but to claim the honour of the 
invention for Strassburg. He was unable, he said, 
and had no desire to deprive Mainz of its glory of 
having perfecfed the art ; but Gutenberg had vented 
it at Strassburg in an imperfect way, and had 
printed books there secretly (see his p. 24). In 
the records he saw, without any reserve, a ‘ typo- 
graphicum prelum’; a ‘primum typographicum 
prelum’; ‘typi,’ ‘solutiles literae,’ ‘ impressoriae 
formae.’ The four (German) ‘Stiicken’ became 
‘paginae’ and ‘formae’ and ‘columnae’ in his 
translation; ‘Kiinste und afentur’ are to him 
‘artes mirabiles et secretae’; he makes Gutenberg 
use letters ‘cut in wood’ and ‘cut in lead’; the 
book which he had in the press was ‘in quarto,’ as 
there was question of four ‘Stiicken’; he placed 
the firstlings of typography in 1436, as Hans 
Diinne says in 1439 that he had received about 
three years before nearly 100 guilders from Guten- 
berg for (things) belonging to printing, and hence, 
says Schoepflin, at the end of 1438 when Andr. 
Dritzehen died, Gutenberg’s printing office had 
printed books at Strassburg with moveable, cut 
(‘sculpte’) letters, but secretly (‘occulte’), with- 
out adding the place or year of the impression (see 
p- 24); and finally Schoepflin ascribed to this first 
press two or three incunabula, which we now know 
to have been printed much later by other printers. 

Schoepflin’s free and easy interpretation has found 
favour with some authors to the present day. 
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Schorbach points out (‘ Festschrift,’ 1900, p. 220) 
that De Laborde (‘ Débuts,’ p. 79) thought that 
Gutenberg had commenced a Bible at Strassburg ; 
that Lacroix (‘Offrande aux Alsaciens,’ 1873, 
p. 267, and ‘Moyen Age,’ V. ‘sub voce imprimerie’) 
attributed to him the printing of the ‘Speculum 
humanae salvationis,’ and Bernard (‘Origine de 
Pimpr.’ I. 153) that of the so-called Paris Donatus 
of 1451. In 1899 E. Misset (‘le premier livre 
imprimé inconnu,’ p. 31) argued that the Rosenthal 
* Missale speciale’ (printed about 1480) might have 
been printed at Strassburg by Gutenberg before 
1445 (see also O. Hupp, ‘ein Missale speciale,’ 
Miinchen, 1898, and A. Schmidt, in ‘ Centralbl. 
fir Bibl.’ XVI. 65). Lastly, Dr. Schwenke, the 
learned librarian of Berlin, having discovered in 
an incunable printed at Strassburg, circa 1485-8, 
vellum fragments of a Donatus printed in the so- 
called Gutenberg-type (used later on for the 
36-line Bible) explained, in the ‘ Centralbl.’ 1908, 
p. 70 sgq., that on chronological grounds it is 
becoming more than ever probable that Guten- 
berg had occupied himself already at Strassburg 
with printing experiments. This is said eight 
years after Dr. Bockenheimer had told us that 
the two lawsuits of 1439 and 1455 must be 
fictions. 

But whatever we may think of the 1439 lawsuit, 
and however much we may distrust it, it is difficult 
to believe that the lawsuit of 1455 could be a 
fiction, as Dr. Bockenheimer suggests, apparently 
not without hesitation. It seems strange that such 
a sceptic still believes in Gutenberg as the inventor 
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of printing; I- cannot find that he states any 
grounds for this belief. 

In the light of his treatise and other considera- 
tions, we may well ask: Can any of the Gutenberg 
documents be trusted? Dr. K. Schorbach, librarian 
of the Strassburg University Library, the most re- 
cent biographer of Gutenberg, who whole-heartedly 
believes in Gutenberg, and also feels inclined to let 
him invent printing at Strassburg, accepts and de- 
scribes, in an elaborate monograph, in which he 
adds much to our knowledge of the subject, twenty- 
seven of them (‘ Festschrift,’ 1900, p. 163 599.). 
Seventeen of these are only known from (not always 
accurate) copies or transcripts. In ordinary cases 
history might be based onthem. And it is notori- 
ous that some so-called Gutenberg documents not 
included in the above twenty-seven are forgeries. 
Fr. J. Bodmann (1754-1820), for many years pro- 
fessor and librarian at Mainz, forged at least two, 
of which French and German translations were 
published about 1800-2. And though the forger 
lived for twenty years afterwards, he never unde- 
ceived the public, and actually enriched the Guten- 
berg literature with further fabrications. Indeed, 
Bodmann had trained himself for counterfeiting 
MSS. and documents; he openly boasted of his 
talents in this respect, anu used them, sometimes to 
gratify his friends who were hunting for Gutenberg 
documents, sometimes to gratify himself to fill up 
gaps in Gutenberg’s life. (For two or three more 
specimens of his ability see A. Wyss in ‘ Zeitschr. 
fiir Alterth. u. Gesch. Schlesiens,’ XV., 9 599.) 
To one of his friends (Professor Gotthelf Fischer, 
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who preceded him in the Mainz librarianship) one 
or two other fabrications may be ascribed, and others 
are enumerated below. Under these circumstances 
it will not be considered superfluous if we publish 
once more a list of all the documents, with notes as 
to their whereabouts, the texts published of them, 
and other helps for forming some judgment on 
them. 

Space will not allow me, and it is unnecessary, to 
treat of the documents at such length as Schorbach 
has done in the ‘ Festschrift,’ and as I had done 
before him in my ‘Gutenberg.’ But, to facilitate 
reference to his fuller descriptions, texts, and argu- 
ments, I have preserved his numbering of the 
documents described by him. And in order not to 
disturb his numerical arrangement in any other way, 
I have arranged the forgeries which he omits from 
his list, under their supposed or fiétitious dates, as 
Document Ia, and so on. 

I. 1420. Henchen [Gutenberg], brother of Friele 
zur Laden, mentioned in an entry (fol. 389b of 
Zum Jungen’s ‘Frankf. Geschlechter Chronik,.’ 
Vol. III., written in 1634, preserved in the Darm- 
stadt Archives, Aktenabteil. IV. 1) extraéted from 
a so-called ‘Griinbuch,’ which contained docu- 
ments concerning Frankfurt families, and was com- 
piled probably by the same Zum Jungen from acts 
of private Frankfurt Archives. The note seems to 
have concerned some inheritance derived from 
Gutenberg’s father. 

Ia. 24 March, 1424. A letter purporting to 
have been written from Strassburg by ‘ Henne 
Genszfleisch genannt Sorgenloch’ to his sister 
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Berthe, a nun in the convent of St. Clara (Reichen- 
klara) at Mentz. 

This document was published for the first time by 
Oberlin (‘ Essai d’Annal. de la vie de Gutenberg,’ 
1801, p.3). In the following year Fischer (‘ Essai 
sur les Mon. typ.,’ p. 23) published it in the original 
German, adding Oberlin’s translation, and saying 
that his colleague Bodmann had discovered it in 
one of the archives at Mainz. It is now declared 
on all hands to be one of Bodmann’s forgeries with 
which he used to gratify his literary friends, who 
were hunting for Gutenberg documents. See 
Schaab, ‘Erfind. der Buchdruckerkunst,’ I., pp. 29, 
32-43, and Hessels, ‘Gutenberg: Was he the In- 
ventor of Printing?’ (Document No. 1), pp. 11 
and 12. 

II. [1427-8]. Friele and Hengin Gudenberg 
possess an annuity of twenty guilders, about which 
some transaction is recorded in two several copies 
of a lost undated original: one of these copies is 
entered on pp. 119, 120 of a paper MS., written 
about 1520, now in the Mainz Town Library; 
the other, which omits the names of the two 
Gudenbergs, on pp. 170, 171 of a paper MS. 
(‘Liber ordinationum D. Alberti’ 1520), written 
after 1520, now in the Wurzburg Archives 
(‘Mainzer Bucher verschiedenen Inhalts,’ Bd. V.). 
The text is printed by Schorbach, p. 16759. 

III. 16 January, 1430. Gutenberg’s mother, in 
the absence of her son Johann, makes an arrange- 
ment with the town of Mainz about an annuity of 
thirteen guilders belonging to him. The original 
is lost, likewise the vellum ‘Schuldbuch der Stadt 
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Mainz,’ in which it was copied (on p. 3), and 
which first belonged to the Zum Jungen family in 
Frankfurt, and in the nineteenth century to the 
Glauburg Archives. Joh. Dav. Kéhler published 
it for the first time in 1741, in his ‘ Ehren-Rettung 
Gutenbergs,’ from some other copy obtained from 
the Glauburg collection in the Darmstadt Archives 
(see Hessels ‘Gutenberg,’ Doc. -No. 2, pp. 12, 
182.) 

IV. 28 March, 1430. Act of reconciliation 
effected by Archbishop Konrad III. of Mainz, 
between certain families and the community of 
Mainz, whereby Henchin zu Gutenberg and others 
are allowed to return to Mainz. The original 
vellum document with ten seals is lost; a transcript 
of it occurs on pp. 53-57 of Cod. II. 18 (fifteenth 
century) of the Frankfurt Town Library. From 
this copy it was first published (abridged) by 
Joannis ‘ Scriptt. rer. Mog., III., 460, with a colla- 
tion of two MSS.; afterwards entire by Kéhler 
(/. c., p. 67), and in the ‘ Festschrift,’ by Schorbach, 
with a facsimile of p. 56b. See also Hessels 
‘Gutenberg,’ Doc. No. 3, p. 13 59. 

V. 2 August, 1433. Division of property left 
by Else Gutenberg, between her sons Friele and 
Hennen Gensfleisch. The original is lost, but a 
summary of it occurs on p. 390 of Vol. III. of the 
‘Chronik’ of 1634 at Darmstadt (see above, No. I.). 
The summary (printed by Schorbach, p. 179) does 
not say whether Gutenberg was at Mainz when 
the division took place, nor the amount of the 
divisible inheritance. Perhaps the fourteen guilders 
mentioned below (No. VII.) may be referred to. 


X. M 
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VI. 14 March, 1434. Johann Gensfleisch der 
Junge, genannt Gutenberg, promises the Council 
of Strassburg, at their intercession, to release the 
Mainz Secretary Nikolaus (von Werstedt), whom 
he had arrested for a debt of 310 Rhenish guilders, 
due to him from the town of Mainz, and likewise 
to give up all claims to the said debt. The original 
is said to be lost. The concept of it, alleged to 
have been written at the time of the transaction, 
was found c. 1740 by the Strassburg archivist, 
Jacob Wencker, in a Protocol of 1434 (‘ Liber 
contraétuum’) in the ‘ Kontraktstube,’ and com- 
municated by him to Joh. Dav. Schoepflin, who 
mentions it in his ‘ Programma’ of 13 Oétober 
1740, reprinted in his ‘Commentatt.’ of 1741. 
He describes it again in the ‘ Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Inscript.’ XVII., 765, and published its text, with 
a Latin translation, in 1760, in his ‘ Vindiciae typ.’ 
as Doc. No. I. See Hessels ‘Gutenberg,’ Doc. 
No. 4, p. 18 sg. The register, said to have con- 
tained the ‘ concept,’ is now also lost, but what pur- 
ports to be a copy of this concept, made by Wencker 
on a leaf (7ob) added to a treatise of his own on 
the invention of printing, is preserved in the Strass- 
burg Archives (see Schorbach, in ‘Centralbl.’ 
XIX., p. 220). Bockenheimer (‘Gutenberg-Feier,’ 
1900, pp. 24-33) declares this affair to have been, 
for various legal and civil reasons, an impossibility, 
and the document to be a fiction; see Wyss, in 
‘Centralbl.,’ VIII., 551. It is, moreover, to be 
remarked that Schoepflin (‘ Vind.,’ p. 16), repre- 
sents the Mainz authorities as having written about 
this matter to the Strassburg Council (‘ Mogun- 
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tinenses quum ea super re ad Senatum Argentinen- 
sem scripsissent); but in the document itself 
nothing is said of such an aétion on the part of 
Mainz. Again, Gutenberg is said to take this 
action, ‘berlicher notdurft halb’ (out of clear 
necessity) ; yet, in spite of this necessity, he gives 
up all claims to the large sum of 310 gold guilders 
(=about 2,400 marks) owing to him. Schorbach 
(who upholds the authenticity of the document 
p. 182 sg.), explains that Gutenberg was rewarded 
for his generosity by regularly receiving later on 
the moneys due to him from the city of Mainz 
(see below, No. VIII.). 

VII. 30 [not 25] May, 1434. Hengin Guden- 
berg makes an agreement with the town of Mainz 
about an annuity of 14 guilders left him by his 
brother Friele; Mainz undertaking to pay him 
annually 12 guilders, one half on St. Catherine’s 
day (25 November), the other on St. Urban’s (25 
May) day. The original is lost; also the ‘ Schuld- 
buch’ (see No. III.) in which it had been copied 
on p. 32. Kohler published it in 1741 (p. 82) from 
a Glauburg copy. Another somewhat different 
copy had been written in a Mainz Calendarium, 
which was published in 1727 by Joannis III. 
(‘Scriptt. rer. Mogunt.,’ p. 456); see Hessels 
‘Gutenberg,’ Document No. 5, p. 19. 

Schorbach reprints both texts, pp. 182-3, and 
declares on p. 184 that a so-called ‘autograph’ of 
Gutenberg mentioned by Vachon (‘Strasbourg, 
Les Musees,’ p. xviii.) is an absurdity. 

VIII. 1436-7. Various entries in a Mainz 
account-book of 1436 (now preserved in the 
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Wiirzburg Archives), recording sums of money (35 
guilders on the Sunday after Easter 15 April, 
1436; an annuity of 1o guilders on the Sunday 
Cantate—=6 May; and twenty-five several pay- 
ments of 16 shillings each every fortnight, or about 
112 mark per annum) paid by the town of Mainz 
to Clas Vitzthum for his absent brother-in-law, 
‘Hengin Gudenberg, also called ‘Henn Gensse- 
fleisse gnant Gudenberg.’ Schorbach (p. 186) 
connects these payments with the document of 
14 March, 1434, showing that Gutenberg’s liber- 
ality on that occasion bore some result. On p. 187 
he expresses doubts as to whether the fortnightly 
payments were made to Johann Gutenberg, but 
thinks they could not have been made to a house 
‘zu Gudenberg.’ The annuity of ro guilders is 
mentioned again under No. XIII., Gutenberg on 
the strength of it borrowing 80 pounds from the 
Strassburg St. Thomas Stift. Schorbach further 
remarks (p. 188) that in the later Mainz account- 
books of 1449, 1458, and 1460, the name of Guten- 
berg no longer occurs. 

IX. 2 January, 1436—g July, 1439. Various 
entries in a Strassburg Helbeling-tollbook for the 
years 1436-40 (now said to be lost), recording 
duties paid by Gutenberg from 2 January, 1436, 
to g July, 1439, for wine which he had stored 
up, evidently in large quantities (about 1,924 liter, 
according to Schorbach, who remarks that Guten- 
berg could not have been in poor circumstances at 
the time). These entries are now known only from 
the ‘ Colleétanea’ of the Strassburg archivist, Jac. 
Wencker, who died 1743, at present preserved in 
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the St. Thomas Archives at Strassburg, which, as 
Schorbach says, give a more correét text than that 
published by Schoepflin (‘ Vindiciae typ.,’ pp. 13 
and 40, No. VII.), to whom Wencker communi- 
cated them; see also Schoepflin’s Dissert. in ‘Mém. 
de l’Acad. des Inscript.’ XVII., 766. 

X. 1437. Complaint of a noble Strassburg lady 
‘Ennelin zu der Iserin Thire,’ against Johann 
Gutenberg. 

The ‘Charta’ from which Schoepflin (‘ Pro- 
gramma’ of 1740, reprinted in his ‘Commentatt.’ 
1741; ‘Mém. de l’Acad.’ 1740; ‘ Vindiciae typ.’ 
1760, pp. 13 and 17) derived this complaint, and 
which, he said, he had received from Wencker the 
archivist, related, he tells us, to a projected marriage 
between Gutenberg andthe lady. Nobody has ever 
seen this charta, and Schoepflin, when questioned 
about it, said (20 February, 1761) that it did not 
exist; there was only an ‘annotatio.’ Schorbach 
(‘ Festschr.’) has no doubt that Schoepflin’s state- 
ment was well founded, as he had discovered three 
entries in registers of the Strassburg Archives, which 
prove that there existed, c. 1439-44, an ‘ Ellewibel 
zur yserin ture’ and ‘Ennel’ her daughter; also 
two others in a ‘ Liber donationum’ of the middle 
of the fifteenth century, recording ‘ Ennelina zu 
der ysern tiiren’ and ‘frow Endel zu der ysznerin 
diere.” In a later treatise (‘Centralbl.’ XIX. 1902, 
p. 217 sgq.) Schorbach explains that Schoepflin’s 
source was @ note (for which see p. 220 #id.) 
which Wencker is said to have extraéted from a 
protocol (now lost) of the ‘ Kontraétstube’ of 1437, 
showing that Gutenberg had actually made a 
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promise of marriage to the above-named lady, but 
that this affair gave rise to a quarrel, not between 
him and the lady, but between him and a shoemaker, 
Schotten Lawel, which was partly compromised by 
Gutenberg undertaking to pay this shoemaker 15 
Rhen. guilders (about 500 mark) for having libelled 
and abused him, until his case with Ennelin should 
have been decided by the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Wencker’s MS., says Schorbach, throws no further 
light on the two affairs; hence we do not know 
how it all ended. Schorbach also explains (‘ Cen- 
tralbl.” XIX. 222 sgg.) that he had found in 
Wencker’s ‘ Colleétanea’ the ‘ Ennel Gutenberg,’ 
on which Schoepflin had too hastily based his 
hypothesis that she was the Ennelin mentioned 
above, and he concluded that Wencker had ex- 
tracted his note from the lost Helbeling-Zollbuch 
(see No. IX.). But the original Aéts from which 
Wencker derived this ‘Ennel Gutenbergen’ have 
lately been discovered in the Strassburg Town 
Archives, and Schorbach publishes the passages 
from them where her name occurs. He is unable, 
however, to say whether she is identical with 
Ennelin zu der Iserin Thiir or an entirely different 
person.—Schorbach says nothing about Gutenberg’s 
‘children’ recorded by Schoepflin from Wencker’s 
‘Colleétanea’ (‘Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript.’; 
see my ‘Gutenberg,’ pp. 21 and 22). 

It was suggested by Van der Linde (p. 34 of his 
‘Gutenberg’) that the item in the ‘ Helbeling- 
Zollbuch’ was a ‘forgery meant to complete the 
annotatio.” In the light of Schorbach’s researches, 
however, we may turn the argument round, and 
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say that the annotatio about the marriage seems to bea 
fiction based on the genuine item in the ‘ Zollbuch.’ 
See on this Gutenberg love-affair Bockenheimer, 
‘Gutenberg-Feier,’ p. 34 599-, who believes in it 
no more than he does in the lawsuit of 1439; also 
Hessels ‘ Gutenberg,’ Doc. No. 6, p. 19 599. 

J. H. HeEsseEts. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES. 


(ey N setting out to make a bibliography 
rae Of any subject we have two distinct 
i746 problems to face: (i.) how to discover 





and (ii.) how best to arrange these when found. 
As regards both these problems it is just as well to 
acknowledge at the outset that it is not the pro- 
fessional bibliographer or librarian, as such, who is 
most likely to face them successfully. 

There have been some signs lately of the revival 
of an old heresy much in vogue in the eighteenth 
century—the heresy which glorified bibliography 
as a kind of master-science, taking the whole field 
of human knowledge as its :province, mapping out 
the ground so that each book should have its 
appropriate place, and passing magisterial judg- 
ments as to the merits or demerits of every work. 
But this is surely mere madness. 

To make a good bibliography of any subject 
(even if the goodness be confined to the arrange- 
ment, without critical notes) postulates a very 
intimate knowledge of that subject in all its parts. 
The bibliographer, of course, may get up the 
subject, as a clever barrister may get up information 
about a subject over which there is a patent action 
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or other trade dispute, or as a journalist may get 
up a subject on which he has to write an article. 
A great deal of bibliographical work is done in this 
way, and we may accept it for what it is worth, 
which of course will depend mainly on the quantit 
and quality of the expert advice which the biblio- 
grapher has been able to obtain and assimilate. 
But the best bibliographies will always be made 
from the other side, by the people who are steeped 
in a subject and the literature of it, and who are 
able from their own knowledge to classify and 
judge the books which they are registering. It is 
obvious, however, that the bibliographer can aid 
these experts. He can point out to them the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of the principal 
methods of arrangement, and how they may be 
combined. He may make the expert use his know- 
ledge much more effectively and intelligently ; may 
suggest to him indentations and variations of type 
which will greatly increase the clearness of the 
arrangement, and may help him with the descrip- 
tion of individual books. 

An ideal bibliography demands a perfeét ac- 
quaintance (i.) with the subject matter; (ii) with 
all the possible forms in which it may be arranged. 
It may conceivably be produced equally well by a 
bibliographer obtaining much advice from an 
expert as to the subject matter, and by an expert 
in the subject-matter getting much advice from a 
bibliographer as to possibilities of arrangement. 
But inasmuch as the possibilities of arrange- 
ment are few and fairly simple, while the subjeét- 
matter may be of any degree of complexity, 
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knowledge of the subject-matter must always carry 
the day. 

It is important in this connection to remember 
the difference between a subjeét-bibliography and 
a subject-catalogue, or subject-index to an author- 
catalogue. A librarian must do the best he can. 
He has so many thousand volumes under his charge. 
They have to be placed in some order on the 
shelves. They have to be entered in some order 
in a subjeét-catalogue. If he can make the order 
on the shelves coincide with the order in the 
catalogue, and allow readers to consult the books 
for themselves, he is conferring on them so great 
an advantage, that they may acquiesce in any arti- 
ficial expansions or compressions of a subject which 
he may find convenient in practical working. 
Moreover, if many libraries use the same system, 
both librarians and readers can go from one library 
to another and find themselves still at home. That 
is the practical justification for Mr. Dewey’s 
decimal classification—it can be worked. 

But to apply the decimal classification to biblio- 
graphies is monstrous and ridiculous. We are no 
longer dealing with titles which represent individual 
copies of the books, placed on certain shelves in one 
library, to which the reader of the catalogue can go. 
We are dealing with the titles merely as records ot 
what has been written on the subject, and our one 
object must now be to exhibit the literature and its 
subdivisions as clearly and as simply as possible. 
Now there is no natural law that every subject must 
be divisible by ten, and to insist on dividing every 
subject in this way is absurd. As long as we are 
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dealing with a subject of which we are ignorant 
the absurdity, of course, does not strike us very 
emphatically. But as soon as we know a subject 
and contrast any decimal classification of it, with a 
natural arrangement of the headings by a man who 
has really studied the literature, then the absurdity 
is revealed. 

In the first volume of the New Series of ‘ THE 
Lisrary ’ (pp. 368-72) Mr. Weale propounded an 
arrangement suitable for a bibliography of books 
about architecture. Let any one who knows any- 
thing about architecture contrast this scheme 
with any decimal classification of the subject, 
and its superior reasonableness will at once be 
evident. 

M. Léopold Delisle has instanced liturgiology as 
another heading which any decimal classification 
reduces to chaos. The heading ‘ Liturgies’ in the 
British Museum catalogue was arranged in consul- 
tation by Mr. Proétor and Mr. Henry Jenner, who 
has studied liturgies all his life. Compare the 
scheme of this again with any decimal scheme that 
can be devised, and the superiority of the natural 
order will not long remain doubtful. 

Thus the bibliographer runs some risk of making 
himself ridiculous if on the score of a little know- 
ledge hastily acquired he claims to be able to devise 
divisions and subdivisions into which all the litera- 
ture of any subject, past, present, and future, is to 
be fitted. On the other hand, it may be of some 
service to point out the few general principles and 
alternative methods of arrangement by which all 
bibliographical work must be governed. 
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To take first the general principles. The first of 
these is surely that whatever arrangement be adopted 
it must be easily Intelligible to those for whose use 
the bibliography is intended. An arrangement 


which no one is likely to understand, save its author, . 


stands self-condemned. The ideal to be aimed at 
is a system which explains itself. If we have any 
doubt as to whether we have attained this, it is 
well to prefix to our bibliography a syllabus of the 
arrangement. If we have to go further than this, 
and prefix or add a list of our subheadings arranged 
on a simpler plan than that of our main arrange- 
ment, a question will obviously suggest itself as to 
why the simpler plan was not given the preference 
in the body of the work. No more practical cen- 
sure of the elaborate classification adopted in some 
bibliographical works of reference can be imagined 
than the dirty, insanitary condition to which the 
alphabetical indexes of subjects are speedily reduced 
in copies devoted to public use. No one but the 
authors can understand the main arrangement. 
Therefore every one has to use the index of subjects, 
i.e. to look in two places of the book instead of one, 
and as one of these places is confined within the 
compass of a few pages, naturally these pages become 
thumbed, dirty, and torn. If they retained similar 
traces of the wrath and impatience of those whose 
time has been wasted for the bibliographer’s greater 
glory, they would be even more dangerous morally 
than they now are physically. It is, indeed, no 
light crime to oblige a reader to look in two places 
to find one book. It can, perhaps, only be justified 
in the painful case when the same bibliography has 
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to meet the needs of two or more widely different 
classes of users. 

It is not really enough, moreover, that a method 
of arrangement should be intelligible. To be quite 
satisfactory it should be ae and constantly 
Visible. The same principle of arrangement may 
be indisputably right when one unit always succeeds 
another immediately, and for the most part on the 
same page, and only very disputably and uncertainly 
right when the units are spread over many pages, 
so that the principle of the sequence never catches 
the eye. 

Lastly, a principle of arrangement to be per- 
manently satisfactory must rest on facts definitely 
ascertained, and not liable to be upset. An arrange- 
ment of a quite transitory nature is not necessarily 
to be condemned. It may sometimes be conceived 
in a fine spirit of self-sacrifice as calculated to lead 
to the very advance of knowledge which will cause 
it to be superseded. But the sacrifice, to be im- 
pressive, must be made with a clear knowledge of 
what is being done, not in the vain belief that we 
are saying the last possible word on a subject, which 
is still, it may be, only in its infancy. 

Thus a few moments’ consideration of general 
principles leads us to demand of any method of 
arrangement that it shall be as far as possible Intel- 
ligible, Visible, Certain, and Permanent. How far 
do the three chief methods of arrangement fulfil 
these requirements? These methods are: 

i. Alphabetical, according to the names of authors. 

ii. Chronological, according to the dates of 
publication. 
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iii. Logical, according to what is considered the 
natural sequence of the subject. 

An alphabetical arrangement according to the 
names of authors complies with many of our 
general principles. It is certainly intelligible. If 
we may take anything at all for granted on the 
part of our readers, we may assume a knowledge of 
the alphabet. The principle of arrangement will 
also be continuously visible. Abrahams will suc- 
ceed Abbott, and Acheson succeed Abrahams in 
the most obvious sequence possible. Moreover, 
unless the phoneticians have their way and provide 
the English language with an entirely new set of 
symbols—which is improbable—the sequence of 
the letters of the alphabet is not likely to be altered. 
Our method of arrangement will be as good twenty 
years hence as on the day when our work is done. 
All these advantages are obvious, but against them 
we have to set the drawback that we shall have 
given our readers only the barest minimum of help. 
We shall not have provided the historical student 
with the smallest clue to the development of the 
subject. We shall not have offered the elementary 
student any help towards finding quickly the latest 
manual from which he may best get the informa- 
tion he desires. The reader who already knows 
the book which he wants will be able to find it at 
once under the name of its author, but nobody else 
will be helped by the method of arrangement. 

The only case in which a purely alphabetical 
arrangement should be adopted, is that of a biblio- 
graphy in which the entries are likely to be con- 
sulted solely for their own sake, without any desire 
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to survey the development of a subject or to dis- 
cover the best book in which to study it. Such 
cases exist, and it is even possible that the consultant 
may sometimes have the book in which he is 
interested in one hand, while he takes down the 
bibliography with the other in order to obtain 
information about it which he cannot extra¢ét from 
his own copy. The ‘Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum’ of Ludwig Hain, an alphabetically arranged 
list of some .16,000 books and editions printed in 
the fifteenth century, is a case in point. Until 
Herr Konrad Burger in 1890 supplied it with an 
Index of Printers, the ‘ Repertorium,’ owing to its 
alphabetical arrangement, threw absolutely no light 
on the history of printing, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is from their conneétion with this that the 
books which it registers derive three-fourths of 
their importance. But Ludwig Hain had under 
his keeping in the Royal Library at Munich many 
thousands of the books registered in his ‘ Reper- 
torium,’ and these he collated and described with 
extraordinary accuracy, marking those entries for 
which he was personally responsible with an 
asterisk to distinguish them from those taken from 
other sources. Before Herr Burger added his 
index, booksellers and colleétors had used this work 
for some sixty years as a means of discovering 
whether the copies of fifteenth century books in 
their possession were perfect or the extent of their 
imperfections, and no doubt they blessed the alpha- 
betical arrangement adopted by Hain, because it 
enabled them to obtain the desired information 
with a minimum of time and trouble. Nor, as 
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soon as Herr Burger had completed the book with 
the much needed index, had students of the history 
of printing any reason to complain that the main 
arrangement had taken the form of an alphabetical 
author-catalogue. The short titles given by Herr 
Burger in his index enabled the whole output of 
every press to be set forth so compactly as to 
possess in a very high degree that quality of 
simultaneous visibility on the importance of which 
we have already insisted. Had full descriptions 
been substituted they would have taken up so much 
space that this advantage would have been lost. 
Brunet’s ‘Manuel de lAmateur des Livres,’ 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Handbook,’ and the 
Handbook and Colleétions of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
are other examples of an alphabetical arrangement 
justified by the value of the information given 
under the individual entries. We may thus take 
it as a general conclusion that the adoption of the 
alphabetical sequence of authors’ names as the main 
principle of arrangement is justifiable in proportion 
to the value of the information given as to each 
book. If no information save the short title of the 
book and its date be given under the individual 
entries then a purely alphabetical arrangement 
must be considered as nearly as possible valueless. 
We pass now to the method which arranges 
books according to their dates of publication. 
Alike to the elementary or casual student and to 
those interested in the historical development of a 
subjeét this principle of arrangement offers definite 
and valuable information. Mr. B. does not of ne- 
cessity know any more about a subject than Mr. A., 
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nor Mr. C. than Mr. B., but an author who writes 
in 1900 may reasonably be expected to have availed 
himself of the work of his predecessor who wrote 
in 1890, and an author who writes in 1910 ought 
to know more than either of them. In many sub- 
jects there is thus a strong presumption that the 
latest book is the one most to be trusted. 

Again, the method of arranging entries of books 
according to the dates of their publication is fruit- 
ful of interest for historical students. In the subject- 
index of books added to the library of the British 
Museum during the years 1881 to 1900, and its 
continuations, can be traced the rise, and in some 
cases the disappearance, of almost every movement, 
fashion, or craze, political, social, literary, or scien- 
tific, which has risen to importance during the last 
thirty years. Under one year we may find a solitary 
book or pamphlet, under the next year two or 
three, and then perhaps year by year a constantly 
increasing volume of publications, followed in some 
cases by a falling off and ultimate silence. 

Of course, the increasing predominance of jour- 
nalism over books and pamphlets in some cases 
obscures this aspect of bibliography as a historical 
record of great value and interest, but in many 
headings its importance can hardly be overrated. 

Turning to another point of view we note that, 
equally with the alphabet, the date of publication 
as a principle of arrangement possesses those advan- 
tages of being easily understood, easily seen, com- 
plete certainty, and freedom from any liability to 
change, upon which we have insisted as of great 
importance. A minor disadvantage is that it is 
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less economical of space when dealing with books 
which pass through numerous editions. Where 
the author-arrangement is adopted there is no need 
to repeat the title of the work in the case of new 
editions. It is sufficient to give the number of the 
edition and the date. In an arrangement by dates 
of publication, on the other hand, the short title 
has to be repeated for every new edition. It is 
true that in order to save space some bibliographers 
have arranged all subsequent editions of a work 
under the date of the first, a folly for which no 
condemnation can be too strong. In the first place 
it completely obscures the principle of arrangement, 
leaving it not only not visible, but also often not 
even intelligible, since a reader cannot find a late 
edition of a book unless he happens to know the 
date of its first publication. In the catalogue of 
a mere collection as opposed to a complete biblio- 
graphy the confusion caused may be even greater, 
for in order to find late editions the reader must 
evolve from his inner consciousness a knowledge 
of the date of the earliest which the library may 
happen to possess! The system thus often hides 
from view the existence of late editions of standard 
works which have been sedulously revised and kept 
up to date. To the student intent on a historical 
survey this break in the arrangement is equally con- 
fusing, as he may easily imagine from the paucity 
of entries under some years that interest in a subject 
was evaporating, when it was really still strong, 
but content with new editions of works which had 
made their mark. Under no circumstances what- 


ever should this hybrid system be adopted. Each 
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edition must be entered under the year of its own 
publication; the short title must be repeated in 
every case, and it may sometimes be advisable to 
add in a note a reference to the date of the first 
edition for which the title is fully set out, or in 
some cases to that of an intermediate edition, of 
which the one now entered is merely a reprint. 

When the arrangement by dates of publication 
is properly carried out it is equally simple and 
valuable. It is, however, an ultimate or perhaps 
penultimate, rather than a primary method of classi- 
fication. In a large subject if we take dates of 
publication as a main principle of arrangement 
before we have classified the books under divisions 
and subdivisions, we may have to enter scores, or 
even hundreds, of books under each year, and our 
readers will have to wade through all these entries 
before they find what they want. To arrange a 
large bibliography of mathematics, for instance, 
simply by the dates of publication would be absurd. 
The books must first be divided under algebra, 
arithmetic, etc., etc., and then under each of these 
subdivisions the arrangement by dates of publication 
will have its full value. 

Thus we arrive at our third and most important, 
though also most dangerous, method of arrange- 
ment, that by the natural divisions of the subject. 
The most striking and obvious instance of the 
arrangement by the natural division of the subject, 
is the chronological or historical arrangement which 
we can hardly avoid adopting in a bibliography of 
any portion of history. If we are arranging a list 
of books on the history of England, however 
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unpretentious that list may be, a study of Henry II. 
must be placed before an account of the reign of 
Henry VII., though the name of Mrs. J. R. Green, 
who wrote on Henry II., comes much later in the 
alphabet than that of Bacon, who wrote on Henry 
VII., and though Bacon was by some centuries the 
earlier of the two. Wherever it can be applied 
with precision, and followed and used with ease, 
chronology of the subject takes precedence of every 
other principle of arrangement. 

On the other hand, if the chronology is merely 
hypothetical, liable to be upset, or not likely to be 
thoroughly well known to those who will use the 
bibliography, then the advantages of the chrono- 
logical arrangement are proportionately diminished, 
and the diminution works very rapidly indeed. 
An arrangement which in an English catalogue is 
quite obviously and indisputably right in the case 
of the Kings of England is by no means so certainly 
right in the case of the Popes of Rome, and to this 
day a humble individual who is responsible for the 
official publications of the Church of Rome appear- 
ing in the Catalogue of the British Museum in the 
chronological, instead of the alphabetical, order of 
the Popes, is not quite sure whether he did right 
or wrong. The historical arrangement has thus 
sometimes to be modified to meet the needs of 
readers in a hurry, or for the sake of securing a 
basis not liable to be upset by future discoveries. 
Nevertheless, chronology remains by far the 
strongest principle of the natural sequence group. 
It is remarkable indeed in how many cases when 
we seem to have an obviously right natural sequence, 
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it is really only a case of chronology. We are 
bound in arranging books on architeéture to place 
books on Saxon architecture before those on 
Norman, and those on Norman before those on 
perpendicular; and we are bound to put primary 
education before secondary; and in each case it is 
really chronology that we are following. 

The only other application of natural order which 
can be stated as a common rule is that Wholes 
must take precedence of Parts, ze. general treatises 
must precede treatises concerning special sections 
of a subject. Wherever this distinétion manifests 
itself it must take precedence as a basis of arrange- 
ment, both over the alphabet (e.g. ‘ Europe’ must 
come before ‘ England’) and over date of publica- 
tion. Its relation to the historical basis of arrange- 
ment cannot be stated with any simplicity or 
precision without reference to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case. The component parts of 
a whole sometimes come together by a process of 
amalgamation, as in the case of the United King- 
dom, and it then needs an expert to determine in 
what order the parts should be entered during the 
time that they are separate entities. But except in 
this special case Wholes should everywhere take 
precedence of Parts, wherever any attempt is being 
made to follow a natural order. 

The real difficulty which has to be faced in all 
schemes of arrangement is the combination of a 
free use of the alphabet for quickness of reference 
with a reasonable degree of appropriateness in 
grouping. Any departure from strict alphabetical 
sequence in the arrangement of headings and sub- 
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headings, unless the reason of it can be instantly 
seen, and is sufficiently strong to compel assent, 
imposes a tax on the time of every one who uses 
the book. Fortunately, however, the English lan- 
guage is full of synonyms and alternative phrases, 
and by a judicious choice among these it is possible 
to use the alphabet as a servant instead of a master. 
Thus, the main headings for one very large class of 
subjects for which bibliographies are needed, all 
those which concern arts, crafts, and occupations 
fall quite simply into the following sequence: 

A. Bibliographies. 

B. General Works: 

i. Encyclopedias ; ii. Periodicals; iii. Tran- 
sactions of Societies; iv. Treatises. 

C. History: 

i. General, with subdivisions of Periods. 
ii. National, with subdivisions of Countries. 

D. Practice. 

E. Remuneration and Conditions of Work. 

F. Training. 

For the subdivision of seétion D special know- 
ledge is required in each case. Chance has caused 
me to work out subdivisions for two or three sub- 
jects, which may be set down for what they are 
worth. The first is Cookery, in which even those 
who are not experts are mostly interested. 

D. Praétice: 

1. Cookery Books by Nationalities. 
2. Foods: 
(2) Farinaceous; (8) Fish; (y) Fruit; 
(8) Meat, Poultry, and Game; 
(«) Vegetables. 
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3. Meals: 
(2) Breakfast ; (8) Dinner; (y) Lunch; 
(8) Supper; («) Tea. 
4. Special Forms of Cookery. 

The subheadings under ‘ Foods’ would be further 
subdivided under the specific varieties of each kind, 
the titles being arranged in the order of these 
varieties, the name of which can be printed in 
heavier type in the place where it occurs in the 
title, if it is found desirable to avoid printing too 
many subheadings. Under ‘ Meals’ dinner would 
naturally be divided under the names of the courses, 
which could be arranged either alphabetically or in 
their sequence. Under ‘Special Forms of Cookery’ 
would be entered manuals for Hotel and restaurant 
cooking, cooking for Institutions, Invalid cookery, 
etc. 

As another example we may take the Practical 
section of Librarianship, which works out as: 

D1. Praétice—General: 

1. Architecture, Buildings, and Fittings. 
2. Finance and Management. 
3. Library Routine: 
(a2) Admission of Readers. 
(8) Book Seleétion and Registration. 
(y) Cataloguing. 
(8) Classification and Placing. 
(e) Issuing and Charging. 
(<) Renewals, Repairs, and Bind- 
ing. 
D2. Praétice—Special : 
(i.) In Public Libraries : 
(a) National; (8) Local. 
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(ii.) In Semi-Public Libraries : 
(a) General and Educational. 
(8) Institutional. 

(iii.) Proprietary. 

(iv.) Private. 

I give these last four subheadings as an example 
of an order which seems to explain itself sufficiently 
easily to make the negleét of the alphabet harmless. 
Everywhere else the alphabetical sequence has been 
strictly preserved, and rough as these syllabuses are, 
they may yet serve to illustrate fairly well the pos- 
sibility of working out arrangements which make 
full use of the alphabet, and at the same time keep 
related subheadings together in an orderly manner. 
In many subjects, of course, there is very little need 
for this grouping of subheadings, for the excellent 
reason that there is little or no relation between 
one subheading and another. Here, for instance, 
is the scheme of the heading ‘ Biography’ in the 
British Museum ‘ Subject-Index’: 

A. Bibliography. 

B. General Biographies. 

C. Colleéted Biographies of various nations, 

arranged alphabetically. 

D. Class Biographies : 

Artistic. 

Commercial and Industrial. 
Legal. 

Literary. 

Medical. 

Military and Naval. 
Musical. 

Religious and Theological. 
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Scientific. 
Sovereigns and Statesmen. 

E. Women. 

This is simplicity itself, and at the same time pro- 
vided appropriate pigeon-holes for all the books 
which had to be registered. 

Summing up, we may suggest that as regards the 
order of headings, or of subheadings of the same 
value, a subjeét-bibliography should always begin 
with (A) existing Bibliographies, (B) General 
Works dealing with the whole subject; and that, 
in the absence of reason to the contrary, the re- 
maining headings should be arranged alphabetically. 
Valid reasons for abandoning the alphabetical se- 
quence are (i.) the natural priority of Wholes or 
Colleétions over Parts and Individuals, and (ii.) the 
great advantages of following the chronology of the 
subjeét in all historical headings or subheadings 
where the users of the bibliography are likely to 
know enough to use the arrangement without a 
double reference. Wherever there is any doubt as 
to this, it is safest to follow the alphabet. 

As regards the arrangement of individual entries 
under the various subheadings, the balance of 
advantage usually inclines to the order of publica- 
tion. More especially where an author-index is 
provided to a bibliography should date of publica- 
tion be taken as the principle of arrangement of 
the individual entries in the text, as otherwise the 
text and the index will repeat each other, instead 


* Books of the same year will, of course, be arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 
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of presenting the information in two different 
sequences. Only in the case of works of reference, 
the entries in which are likely to be consulted for 
their own sake and not merely as a means of ulti- 
mately obtaining the books, is the balance of advan- 
tage reversed, and the alphabetical order preferable 
as the more quickly used. 
We now come to 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 


The following scheme of arrangement is based 
upon that generally adopted in the catalogue of the 
British Museum, whose colleétions of the works of 
most authors of any importance are sufficiently com- 
plete for the record of them to approach the rank 
of a bibliography : 

1. Collected editions of the authors’ works ar- 

ranged by date of publication. 

Translations to follow original editions accord- 
ing to the alphabetical order of the name of 
the language. 

2. Smaller collections, similarly followed by 
translations. 

3. Single works by the author in the alphabetical 
order of their titles, followed in each case by 
translations, parodies, and criticisms relating 
specially to the work. 

4. Works edited or translated by the author, 
arranged alphabetically. 

5. Selections, Extracts, Birthday Books, etc. 

6. Appendix: 

1. Biography, with a subsection of Icono- 
graphy for Portraits. 
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Books dealing with particular incidents 
to be arranged in separate lists accord- 
ing to the chronology of the incidents. 

ii. Criticisms. 

ili. Miscellaneous, with other subheadings 
to meet special cases, as for instance, 
under Shakespeare one section of the 
Appendix would be: 

Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy ; 
another : 
Ireland Forgeries. 

As regards the third seétion in this arrangement, 
that of the single works of an author, which we 
have suggested should be entered alphabetically, it 
may be noted that in the case of the works of any 
famous writer, there is a strong temptation to sub- 
stitute for this an arrangement of the heading by 
the dates of the first editions of the individual works. 
There is a biographical value in this which at first 
sight is very attractive. 

In a list of First editions only, this view would 
hold good. But when all or some of the works of 
an author have been through many editions, and all 
these are entered in the list, the list becomes so long 
that the eye cannot grasp the order in which it is 
arranged. The chronological order thus becomes 
far less impressive, and it is doubtful if it is often 
worth adopting, except, as noted, in bibliographies 
confined to first editions. 

ALFRED W. PoLLarp. 
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A MUNICIPAL LIBRARY AND ITS 
PUBLIC. 


V.—LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS, 
(Concluston.) 









(Re N bringing to a conclusion the series 
4 of articles in which, by the courtesy of 
y y 

#« the Editors of ‘Tue Lisrary,’ it has 


4) ) been my privilege to roam at large 


library, I ‘propose to put down some notes on 
activities not falling strictly into any of the branches 
of the subject already dealt with, and yet of sufficient 
importance to warrant some account being given 
of them, as indeed is necessary for the completeness 
of the story I have tried to write. 

With regard to leétures we claim no credit for 
initiation; far from it, we came late >into this 
department of library activity, when the ground 
had been well trodden by the public libraries of 
Liverpool, Nottingham, and many other places. 
The lateness of our appearance as the promoters of 
library lectures was due to the fact that at the 
Central Library there was no room available, and it 
seemed unwise to disturb the regularity of other 
work by a lecture scheme which would compete 
with lecture courses arranged by scientific and 
other societies. We do not, therefore, have lectures 
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at the Central Library, nor is it contemplated to 
have them in the future. 

The central portion of most large towns is being 
more and more given up to business, and the 
people who work there during the day return to 
the suburbs towards evening. Recognising this, 
and the disinclination of a very large number of 
people to move far from their homes after the 
day’s work is done, we decided to try, as an 
experiment, a scheme of lectures in the branch 
libraries. 

The result has exceeded the expectations of the 
most sanguine. The scheme is now in its third 
year, and each season has shown a growth in 
popularity. The six branches have between them 
from forty to fifty le€tures between Oétober and 
March. 

At two branches the children’s reading-halls are 
used; in the other four we are obliged to use the 
reading-rooms, but no complaint has been received 
about the closing of the rooms to ordinary readers. 
The faét is that the readers enjoy the diversity the 
lectures give, and men who use the reading-rooms 
regularly, bring their wives and older children on 
lecture nights. On nearly every occasion the 
rooms are filled, the capacity ranging from 120 
to 200. 

All the lecturers give their services free, and so 
far we have had no difficulty in finding leéturers. 
The delivery of the lectures in the suburbs allows 
the same lecture to be repeated, in some cases four 
or five times, a great economy where an extensive 
course has to be arranged. During the first year 
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we hired a lantern; the cost of hiring was found 
to be rather considerable, and the Committee 
bought a complete outfit at a cost of about £20. 
The deputy librarian, Mr. Harry Farr (who before 
this article is published will have succeeded to the 
librarianship) undertook to learn to operate it, in 
which he succeeded perfectly, and he is training 
other members of the staff, including one lady 
assistant, to do the same. 

A complete syllabus of the lectures for the 
ensuing three months is issued at the commence- 
ment of each term, giving full details of subject, 
time, place, lecturers, chairmen, and short lists of 
the books in the libraries bearing on each leéture. 
These book lists are found useful by readers who 
do not attend the lectures; it is, therefore, an 
advantage to distribute them widely, and 5,000 
copies are printed and given away, the whole 
number being rapidly absorbed. 

The lecturers are found in many quarters. The 
principal and professors of the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire have shown 
great public spirit in coming to our aid, while 
members of the Naturalists’ Society, the Photo- 
graphic Society, and the Libraries Committee have 
been an unfailing source of strength. We have 
also been fortunate enough to discover a number of 
people with special knowledge and induce them to 
venture upon a publicity from which in many cases 
they shrank, but which, the plunge once made, 
they have enjoyed. Excellent readings from Dickens 
have been given by two gentlemen, and discourses 
upon the collections of music in the libraries, and 
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upon Welsh music, in each case with illustrations, 
have been especially attractive and educative. For 
the tercentenary of Milton’s birth, the Professor of 
English Literature at the college, Dr. Littledale, 
gave a lecture on the ‘ Early Life of Milton.’ The 
Imperial Association sent us a le¢turer on Canada 
this autumn, and at the request of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Corporation we have arranged this 
session for two health lectures at each branch, on 
such subjeéts as the ‘ Prevention of Consumption,’ 
‘Dust and Disease,’ and, by lady doétors for women 
only, on the ‘ Care of Infants,’ and the ‘ Care of the 
Teeth.’ It is for the two last that we require the 
services of a lady assistant at the lantern. By ex- 
cluding all males it is possible for the lady do¢tors 
to talk with less restraint, and to put before the 
women important truths too little understood. 
The leétures to women only are as yet in the ex- 
perimental stage. At the time of writing two 
have been given, and the audiences have been 
disappointing as regards numbers, about fifty in 
each centre, but those who attended were interested 
and impressed, and requests have already been re- 
ceived that the lectures should be repeated at the 
same centres, to enable those who failed to grasp 
the importance of this movement to attend. They 
will be repeated. I have no doubt that the audi- 
ences will increase, and that much good will result. 
We shall seek to make the lectures for women 
more widely known by the help of the Queen’s 
Nurses and other agencies. 

Leétures on the public works of the city offer a 
useful line of development, and are likely to prove 
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attractive. The waterworks engineer, Mr. Priestley, 
has already lectured on the ‘ Water Supply,’ Professor 
Parker on a small zoological colleétion in one of the 
public parks, and the parks superintendent, Mr. 
Pettigrew, is preparing a lecture on the ‘ Parks,’ 
which will include an account of the botanical 
garden, the fish hatchery, the cactus house, the 
bowling greens, and other features of his interesting 
department. 

There is one other part of our scheme which 
has been abundantly successful throughout—the 
leétures for children. We have been fortunate in 
having the help of many gifted lecturers and readers, 
and the assistance of the teachers in distributing 
tickets and attending the lectures to assist in ad- 
mitting and seating the children. Admission on 
these occasions has to be restricted to ticket holders, 
and in all cases the demand for tickets far exceeds 
the number the rooms will accommodate. For the 
Christmas holiday of 1907 a gifted lady read ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’ with lantern illustrations. So 
great was the demand for admission that the 
reading was given three times in the course of a 
fortnight, the three audiences totalling about seven 
hundred children, and many parents. The same 
lady is going to read ‘ Alice through the Looking- 
glass,’ and has already given the children an even- 
ing with Grimm’s ‘Fairy Tales.’ Leétures on 
‘Birds,’ ‘ Fishes,’ ‘Talking Machines,’ ‘ Heroes,’ 
‘Names and their Meanings,’ ‘ The Stars,’ ‘ Some 
Famous Stories,’ ‘ Bridges,’ and many other subjects 
have been given to children. In some cases the 
teachers have selected the subjects of the children’s 
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le€tures as the essay lesson in the schools, I believe 
with good results. 

A gratifying feature of the children’s leétures is 
the attendance of parents, mothers and fathers, with 
their children. Saturday evening is usually chosen 
for the children, and seems to be the most satis- 
factory. Great care is taken to prevent the lectures 
to children, and indeed to adults, from developing 
into mere entertainments. Without being too stiff 
it is quite possible to keep the lectures inside the 
scope of the library’s work. The broadening of 
the mind, the arousing of interest in the public 
works of the city, the statement of great truths 
relating to health and disease, are calculated to 
make better citizens, and are a legitimate part of 
the work of a public library. 

Reading circles are also being worked in con- 
nection with the Central Library and two of the 
branches, in each case with satisfactory results. 
Two Shakespeare circles and two Dickens circles 
are in active operation, each with a leader and from 
twenty to thirty readers. The Dickens circles 
have so far confined themselves to the works of the 
master after whom they are named; but one of 
the Shakespeare circles has read, besides plays of 
Shakespeare, other English plays. Comments on 
the books read are made by the leader and by the 
readers, either at the close of the reading, or on an 
evening set apart for the purpose. A selection of 
books illustrative of the subject is supplied to each 
circle for reference, and if desired for loan to the 
the members. Of the play or book studied the 
library supplies as many copies as are required, 
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though many of the readers prefer to bring their 
own, and purchase those not already in their pos- 
session. 

I conduéted one of the Dickens circles myself 
for a session, and was greatly struck by the improve- 
ment in the reading of the members as the session 
advanced. There was also a marked improvement 
in the appreciation of the humour and pathos of 
the books read. 

The practice of reading aloud seems to be in 
danger of falling into disuse through neglect. This 
is to be deplored, as nothing tends so much to im- 
prove the speech and to restrain the use of slang and 
flash words, and also to produce a correét pronuncia- 
tion, and more deliberate and clear expression. 
Reading aloud in turn, and listening to others who 
are reading, gives a better knowledge of the mean- 
ing and beauties of a book than hurriedly skimming 
over the printed pages. 

The exhibition of rare books, fine bindings, 
beautiful examples of typography, and works illus- 
trative of some local or national topic, has always 
formed a part of the work of the public libraries, 
though not to anything like the extent it ought. 
Such exhibitions are of great educative value, and 
interest a considerable number of people to a special 
degree, while many others are drawn to take an 
interest by seeing and hearing about the things 
exhibited. 

Our greatest effort in this way was the exhibi- 
tion of the Scriptures in Welsh or printed in Wales, 
arranged for the centenary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. With a large collection of our own 
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as a nucleus, we were enabled by the generous help 
of colleétors, libraries, institutions, and owners of 
single copies to bring together a practically com- 
plete collection, numbering altogether over four 
hundred pieces. These remained in glass cases for 
a period of six months, and the visitors numbered 
many thousands, including Welshmen from the 
Colonies and America. 

Important additions were made to the knowledge 
of this department of Welsh bibliography as the 
direct result of bringing together in one place so 
many examples, and the arrangement of them in 
proper sequence with descriptive labels. The 
interest aroused has also, I have reason to know, 
checked that neglect of Welsh Bibles which has led 
to the disappearance of a large number of valuable 
copies. 

It was on the occasion of the opening of the 
Bible exhibition that a gentleman who was present 
informed me that he possessed the four folios of 
Shakespeare, the first edition of the poems, and 
some of the quartos. Later he generously offered 
to lend these for exhibition in the reference library, 
and for five months we had in our cases an exhibit 
of Shakespeare’s works such as can rarely be seen 
in a provincial city, always of course excepting 
Birmingham and Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From the same generous collector we have now 
on loan a Milton collection, comprising first 
editions of many of the prose works, the first 
editions of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 
the first edition of the colleéted poems with the 
rare portrait, the second edition of the collected 
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poems, and the second, third, and fourth editions 
of ‘Paradise Lost.’ These, with some additions 
from other sources and from our own collection, 
make jup a representative exhibition to celebrate 
the Milton tercentenary. We hope to get small 
parties from the schools to visit this collection, as 
we did for the Shakespeare exhibition, and in that 
way to increase its value as an educational adjunct 
to the work of the Reference Library. 

Minor exhibitions are constantly being arranged, 
either to illustrate some topic of the hour, to show 
some recently acquired treasures, or to call atten- 
tion to some special feature of the library’s collec- 
tions. 

There are also certain small but useful collections 
more or less permanently shown in glass cases. 
Fine bookbindings, for instance. A book bound 
by Mr. Cobden Sanderson, choice and perfect in 
every detail; examples by Roger Payne and other 
famous binders, past and present; a few with fore- 
edge paintings, and some others, perhaps fifty alto- 
gether, form an attractive and educative exhibit 
for the craftsman and the book-lover. Not only 
from Cardiff, but from places far away, visitors 
interested in binding are attracted to study the 
specimens. 

The same with fine printing. From modern 
presses like the Kelmscott, the Doves, and others, 
and from the presses of the fifteenth century, a 
selection is kept on exhibition, and printers and 
others show keen interest therein. The museum 
side of a public library can be made of great in- 
terest to the general public, and of real service as 
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an aid to technical instruction in the arts connected 
with book production. At the branch libraries we 
have arranged groups in glass cases to illustrate the 
arts of engraving and other methods of picture 
reproduction, both the prints and the blocks or 
other means used for multiplication. All these 
subjects hang more or less together, and so in a way 
does the subject of the most important permanent 
exhibit we have, the Gardner colleétion of photo- 
graphs. This collection of 200 large photographs, 
so arranged that each print may be studied closely 
in its due order, illustrates in historical sequence 
the development of Gothic archite¢ture in England. 
The collection was presented to the library some 
years ago by Mr. Samuel Gardner, B.A. It repre- 
sents the labours of a lifetime, spent in photograph- 
ing the great architectural monuments of the 
kingdom, and arranging them in proper sequence. 
Since Mr. Gardner gave this set of his photographs 
to the Cardiff Library they have been a means of 
instruction to many pupils in architecture, and of 
delight to a very large circle of lovers of the sub- 
ject. I know many people of both sexes who 
visit them again and again, and to whom they have 
been a source of great pleasure. 

From the Gardner photographs one turns natur- 
ally to the department of the Reference Library 
dealing with prints, drawings, photographs, and 
other illustrations of topographical features, men 
and women, and manners and customs. The scope 
of the collections under this head is limited to 
Wales and the four border counties, a field all too 
wide as experience has proved, for the pieces in 
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this department exceed ten thousand in number. 
The bare idea of such a colleétion was received 
somewhat coldly when I first suggested it, twenty 
years ago, and I went on with it for many years, 
merely accumulating the things and keeping them 
together. But latterly it has been possible to get 
them arranged, and it is easy now to see the value. 

Topographical prints are arranged in boxes by 
counties, and subdivided by towns or parishes. 

Portraits are arranged in alphabetical order of 
the subjects. Ballads, broadsides, and similar pieces 
are mounted and bound in volumes with MS. in- 
dexes. Large collections of photographs or draw- 
ings by individuals are kept together, either in 
bound volumes or in boxes. The photographic 
survey of the county of Glamorgan, for example, 
has received many contributions from single indi- 
viduals sufficient to fill two and, in a few instances, 
three large volumes. Again, the water-colour and 
other drawings of Charles Norris, between 700 
and 800, form a single collection in twenty-three 
volumes, mostly confined to Pembrokeshire, and 
including extremely valuable drawings of Tenby, 
St. Davids, and other places in the county made 
between the years 1810 and 1850. 

There is one other picture scheme of which 
I should like to say a little, though it is, as yet, 
only in the early stages. In America the circula- 
tion to the schools of groups of carefully mounted 
pictures for the illustration of lessons, has for some 
time been in operation, just as in Paris, the muni- 
cipal libraries freely lend plates for the use of art- 
workers and designers. So far as I know, such a 
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system of circulation has not been practised in this 
country. 

Three years or more ago, we began to set aside 
illustrations not otherwise required with a view to 
forming a colleétion of illustrations for circulation 
to the schools. To be of any value such a collec- 
tion must cover a wide variety of subjects, and be 
the work of time. It is surprising, however, once 
the scheme is started, what use can be found for 
odds and ends of pictures, otherwise thrown away. 
The work of mounting and classifying the pictures 
was assigned to the superintendents of the children’s 
halls. ‘They know the schools and their require- 
ments, and they, too, can interest children and 
get them to help in preparing and mounting the 
pictures. 

As soon as the collection, which now numbers 
several thousands of separate pictures, has been fully 
classified, a printed list of the subjects will be sup- 
plied to each school, to enable the teachers to send 
in demands for the groups as they require them. 
The possibilities of such a scheme as an aid to in- 
struction are so great that it ought to be one of the 
duties of every library supported out of the rates, 
to carry it into effect, and thus bring the schools 
and the libraries into closer touch. 

In concluding these articles, I desire to thank the 
editors for giving me an opportunity of trying, at 
any rate, to show that the municipal libraries render 
services of an important nature to the communities 
they serve, and that they are a valuable factor in the 
intellectual life of the country. Their value might 
be immensely increased in a large number of places 
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by a slight increase in the amount expended upon 
them. It is sheer folly to deny to the public the 
power to spend upon their libraries the little more 
which will make them efficient; but until an Act 
of Parliament removes or raises the limit of 1d. in 
the £ on the library rate, a considerable number of 
libraries must continue to fall short of the standard 
which the public welfare requires. 

I can never be too thankful for the good fortune 
which placed me, at the age of twenty-four, in 
charge of a library with all its work waiting to be 
done, backed by men ready to carry out a progres- 
sive policy. The constant and invaluable assistance 
of an able committee, working quietly, prepared to 
break away from tradition and to try experiments, 
has enabled many things to be done to bring the 
library into line with the needs and aspirations of 
the public. The result of our joint labours during 
twenty-four years is what I have tried to describe 
in these articles. 


Joun Ba iincer. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S FOOLS. 


. ,, HAKESPEARE began his career with 
He a strong bias in the direction of comedy, 
SG SY chiefly of the light kind; in those early 


days he was not above writing farce for 





=~ in ra life only when labouring under a royal 
command. The ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is such a 
piece of fooling on a large scale, and is so very much 
more forcible than refined that the frequent revivals 
to which it has attained of late years throw a some- 
what lurid light on the psychology of modern 
London audiences. From these early efforts he 
passed to more significant achievements, writing a 
good deal of light comedy for its own sake by the 
way, until he ended up with several things in a style 
quite peculiarly his own—a play, namely, in which 
the groundwork is a simple fairy tale of the irre- 
sponsible kind that the age was fond of, but into 
which so many elements of a serious kind are in- 
fused that the whole leaves a quite different and far 
deeper impression. ‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘As You 
Like It’ are such plays; their values are somewhat 
like those of ‘Don Giovanni’ and the ‘ Magic 
Flute’ in another art—no one from reading the 
libretto of the ‘ Magic Flute’ could give a guess as 
to what Mozart has actually made of it; no one 
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when presented with the plots, such as they are, of 
‘ Twelfth Night’ or ‘ As You Like It,’ could imagine 
what effects Shakespeare has got out of them. The 
fools are much in evidence in the whole series of 
earlier comedies. Sometimes they are not a success 
—either because Shakespeare had to write the part 
when he was out of temper for it, as, for instance, 
the two Gobbos who set up such a disagreeable dis- 
cord in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ or else because 
they indulge themselves too freely in that mood of 
puns and word plays (‘Echolalia’ perhaps we should 
call it, with the sanétion of Max Nordau and 
Bernard Shaw) which Shakespeare seems for the most 
part quite unable to resist, and to which he not in- 
frequently succumbs in the very act of denouncing 
it. At other times they are more successful, and 
their part goes with a swing: Costard for instance 
and Moth, who fit so admirably into the infantile 
quaintness of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’; Lance with his 
dog Crab, an unregenerate pair, who between them 
constitute pretty well all that is worth reading in the 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and Feste the clown 
in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ a really fine fool, with brains 
and experience, and considerably greater concen- 
tration of speech than most of his fellows. He 
is older in fact as the whole play is older, and fills 
his proper place easily and ably in what is probably 
the most successful and certainly the most harmo- 
nious of all the comedies; in ‘Twelfth Night,’ at 
any rate, Shakespeare had no difficulty, as did his 
contemporaries and he himself elsewhere, in blend- 
ing grave and gay lights into one atmosphere. 
Touchstone, the fool of ‘As You Like It,’ is a fool 
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of the same maturer kind, when one comes to dis- 
entangle him from the over-quotation and mis- 
quotation with which the processes of time have 
overlaid him. He is not only a fool who is evidently 
out of the twenties, but he is even rather blas¢ and 
inclined to be cynical; he marries, but his wife is 
beneath him in brains and station, and he is con- 
scious that he is rather throwing himself away ; 
moreover, he has enemies, the melancholy Jaques, 
who though amused at him, cannot abide him, be- 
ing something of a bitter fool himself, and William, 
the worthy rustic from whom he filches his sweet- 
heart Audrey, and of whose dulness he takes advan- 
tage with the most shocking callousness. Touch- 
stone’s matrimonial entanglement and the hostility 
which he provokes separate him altogether from his 
slighter and less strenuous predecessors, who are 
plainly far too young to think of marriage, and who 
may bore their fellow-characters and the reader, but 
would certainly never make them angry. It is to 
Touchstone, and in a lesser degree to the clown of 
‘Twelfth Night,’ that we must look for the fullest 
development of the fool’s possibilities on either side; 
here only has Shakespeare attempted to realize the 
full value of the figure in its combined capacities of 
buffoon, critic, and man of the world; his contem- 
poraries, so far as I know, never attempted it at all. 
Moreover, Shakespeare’s is the last word on the sub- 
ject, in the most literal sense ; his epoch was the last 
to whom the fool was a living reality, in later genera- 
tions he could be no more than a mere revival; 
figures that at first sight seem akin to him, such 
as Goethe’s Mephistopheles or Mr. Shaw’s Enry 
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Straker, are in fact so essentially different that it is 
useless to compare them. 

Another point which deserves passing mention is 
this: that whether Shakespeare’s fools be successful 
or unsuccessful, tedious or diverting, their movements 
and their place in the story are always perfeétly 
clear. Shakespeare, however lenient in other re- 
spects, was on this point uncompromising, and 
thereby proved the better playwright and the better 
actor-manager. His plays, even the greatest, show 
numerous faults of conduct and construétion, but 
the plot is never confused ; compared with the wild 
chaos of scenes that was presented to the public by 
his contemporaries, even his weakest effort is a 
miracle of order and regularity. Particularly in the 
matter of fools and clowns the rules of the then 
drama were exceedingly lax; there is the notorious 
stage-direction from Marlowe: ‘ Exit Clown, say- 
ing anything,’ and many other cases are but little 
better. Shakespeare would have none of this. 
‘Let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them,’ he declares in the only 
direct utterance on stage-craft that we have from 
him, ‘for there be of them that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators 
to laugh too; though in the meantime some neces- 
sary question of the play be then to be considered ; 
that’s villainous and shows a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it.’ 

By the time he was writing ‘ Hamlet,’ from which 
these words are taken, Shakespeare’s mind had 
become altogether alienated from the fool of the 
old convention; he was at work on very different 
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tasks, and was indisposed to let the predileétions of his 
audiences interfere with them more than he could 
avoid. The four tragedies into which he put his 
best work, ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ King Lear,’ and 
‘Macbeth,’ contain no comedy for its own sake, 
save for one scene in ‘Othello,’ so short that it goes 
for nothing. On the other hand, Shakespeare in 
these plays put the fool to an entirely new use; he 
is no longer the central figure of a pastoral or quietly 
serious action; he is introduced as an auxiliary 
figure into the description of an emotional crisis of 
the utmost violence, which he serves to intensify by 
the contrast of his jest in sheer and immediate con- 
tact with tragedy. The grave-diggers in ‘Hamlet’ 
preparing the way for Hamlet’s funeral meditations 
and the burial of Ophelia, the crapulous porter who 
occupies the few moments between the two central 
scenes of ‘ Macbeth,’ and finally the fool who was 
Lear’s only companion in the storm that overthrew 
his reason—these are the instances of Shakespeare’s 
new method. The last is much the most elaborate 
and striking, as indeed the whole play occupies a 
special position in Shakespeare’s work. The con- 
flict between his genius and the exigencies of the 
contemporary stage is nowhere so acute as in ‘ Lear,’ 
and nowhere is his impatience so plain of the grosser 
elements that were constantly threatening to subdue 
his hand to what it worked in. Hence arises an 
obvious disparity between the framework of the 
play and its poetic value. Looked at from the 
technical point of view, it is full of faults; it is 
poorly constructed, and the hypothesis on which 
it rests, that of a king dividing all he has among his 
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daughters after a test of fine phrases, is an outrage 
on even the most romantic probability, while much 
of what takes place incidentally is no easier to 
believe. On the other Hand, when we look at it 
from the spiritual side, it is a supreme achievement; 
there is perhaps no poem which has in such few 
words so wide-reaching a significance; the very 
sound of the lines seems to send an echo through 
infinite dark stretches of meaning, and the incom- 
prehension, wrong, outrage, and humiliation of 
generations to find a voice in the agonized cries 
of Lear. The fool enters only into the first part 
of the play. Lear, it will be remembered, does not 
definitely lose his reason until the piece is more 
than half done; the fool is his close companion 
from the first awakening of his anger until this 
point ; afterwards he disappears and we hear nothing 
more of him. This is the natural consequence of 
his place in the scheme of the whole; he resumes 
and gives expression to that inexorable logic of 
events which is first set in motion by Lear’s reck- 
less generosity, and which drives him thenceforward 
continually closer to and finally over the edge of 
madness. When Lear is mad, the logic of events, 
while continuing to fling his body from place to 
place, can no longer make any appeal to his reason. 
There is therefore no further use for the fool, and 
he goes out of the play. It is hard to estimate 
how much the play would lose in poignancy if 
Shakespeare had not introduced the fool at all. 
Doubtless Lear would still be Lear, and his suffer- 
ings and end would still take the course they do; but 
there would then have been left obscure an essential 
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point, which Shakespeare seems at this time to have 
been most strongly impressed with: the discord, 
namely, between the moral and the material world, 
the fact that Nature neither forgives nor forgets, 
and that any man may, as a consequence of some 
pardonable failing, or even some virtue in excess, 
suffer complete material and intellectual shipwreck. 
This faét is brought out into full clearness by the 
fool. His comments on the situation, which grows 
more and more intolerable to Lear, are an unanswer- 
able exposition of the actual course of events; he 
appreciates the position on the positive material side 
just as clearly as Lear himself does on the moral 
side; moreover, he is the only charaéter in the 
play who has the courage to speak all out, whereas 
Lear’s other companions are either for passing it over 
altogether, or for saying as little about it as they can. 
It is true that Lear, exclusively occupied as he is 
with the outrage done to his feelings, pays little 
attention to what the fool is saying, and that, even 
if he did, the situation is already beyond him; that 
is his tragedy. But, just because the fool is not 
fully understood by any of his fellow-aétors, he is 
essential to the full comprehension of the play by 
the audience; and the burden of tragic irony thus 
laid upon him singles him out for a quite peculiar 
position in the series of Shakespearian fools. 

With ‘ King Lear’ the subject comes to a natural 
close; in the three comedies which make up the 
output of what is called his last or Seratford period, 
Shakespeare either did not employ fools at all, or em- 
ployed them as conventionally as in his earlier days. 

VicToR SCHOLDERER. 
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FALSE DATES IN SHAKESPEARIAN 
QUARTOS. 


ON 







KeS\F TER close study of nearly a hundred 
ec volumes from the Jaggard press, I am 
able to point to some watermarks 
| exactly like, and others closely resem- 
bling, some of the facsimiles presented 
upon Mr. Greg’s folded plate. As they appear 
mostly in Jaggard printings of the period discussed, 
they may be welcome evidence in this dispute. 
The numbers in the following list denote the water- 
marks in the order of Mr. Greg’s plate, while the 
names and dates belong to the books in which they 
occur: 
1. Milles, 1610 [Similar mark but initials P. O.]. 
2. Carleton, 1624. Also Beard, 1625 [A similar 
but not exact counterpart]. 

Mountagu, 1625 [ With initials I. P. or L. P.]. 

Attersoll, 1612. 

Davies, 1612 [With initials I. P. or T. P.]. 
Also Howard, 1620; Andrewes, 1627 
[With initials R. P.] and Preston, 1631. 

6. Wilson, 1620 [This volume contains three 

differing watermarks]. 

7. Wilson, 1620. 

8. Vincent, 1622 [Similar mark but initials 

r. «Gh 

15. Brooke, 1619. 
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17. Wimbledon, 1617 [Similar, but not exactly 

the same]. 

22. Attersoll, 1610 [Similar but not exa¢tly 

the same]; Sharpe, 1615; Wilson, 1620. 

23. Attersoll, 1606 [Similar mark but initials 

F. ck 
27. Leigh, 1612 [Similar but not exaétly the 
same]; Dering, 1614.- 

By far the most important of these finds is the 
‘Wilson, 1620,’ a foolscap quarto, ranging in size 
with the plays, entitled ‘Saints by Calling, or 
Called to be Saints.” The paper used was of three 
kinds, as shown in the foregoing list, with water- 
marks Nos. 6, 7, and 22, and obvioysly came from 
the same mixture as the Shakespearian quartos in 
the previous year. 

It may be noted here that the crown mark, as 
used in the first edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
may be seen in Bauhinus, 1615, but with initials 
R. D. In the middle of my copy occurs a curious 
example, sheet by sheet, of the gradual deterioration 
of the mark, with its final collapse on a damaged 
sheet. 

In explanation of the mixed paper used for the 
questioned quartos, it is a natural conclusion to 
assume that as fresh supplies were bought from 
time to time, they were stored away in sizes ready 
for use. It is more than likely that remains of 
various purchases and makes would be indiscrimi- 
nately mixed, and that from such a remainder 
mixture in 1619 these doubted quartos were made. 
There was no great or very apparent difference in 
the quality of the papers used by the Jaggards, save 
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in the few large paper copies they produced, and 
there would hardly be any objeét gained in keeping 
supplies separate. Another possible solution is that 
there may have been a temporary falling-off of 
paper supplies in 1619, and the printers would seek 
to fill the deficiency by applying to other offices. 

Coming now to the ornaments, the smaller 
blocks used in the Shakespearian printings may be 
observed elsewhere as follow: 

Cherubin device, Attersoll, 1606. 

Circular floral scroll device, Saltern, 1605. 

Cornucopia tail-piece, Gesner and Topsell, 1608 ; 
Leigh, 1612; Dering, 1614; Bauhinus, 1615; 
Carleton, 1624; Rogers, 1633. 

Diamond scroll tail-piece, Barclay, 1603. 

Girl’s face and floral device, Saltern, 1605. 

Interlaced hearts tail-piece, Trogus Pompeius, 
1606; Newman, 1607; Gesner and Topsell, 1607-8; 
Sallust, 1608; Attersoll, 1609; Heywood, 1609; 
Attersoll, 1610; Attersoll, 1612; Leigh, 1612; 
Bauhinus, 1615; Attersoll, 1618; Wilson, 1622. 

Tiger’s head block, Sallust, 1609; Andrewes, 
1627; Rogers, 1633. 

This last-named block is one of the two in the 
1623 folio as to which Mr. Pollard was unable to 
supply Mr. Sidney Lee in 1902 with any notes ot 
their earlier occurrence. The other is to be seen 
repeatedly in Wilson’s Dictionary, various editions. 

A detail of the evidence against the suspected 
quartos which, from his letter to the ‘ Atheneum,’ 
appears to have impressed Mr. A. H. Huth, is that 
they are so uncommonly common. In addition to 
all those hitherto mentioned no fewer than eighty- 
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five have entered the London market alone during 
the last twenty-two years, while the following 
libraries, which possess all or some of them, will 
account for just thirty-six more: 

Public Libraries: Birmingham, Boston, U.S., 
Cambridge, New York, South Kensington, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Birth-house, and Stratford-on-Avon 
Memorial. 

Private Collections: Devonshire and Warwick 
Castle. 

The proportions of the eighty-five sold at auction 
are sufficiently curious to mention here—eight 
‘King Henry V..,’ five ‘King Henry VI.,’ thirteen 
‘King Lear, ten ‘Merchant of Venice,’ nine 
‘Merry Wives,’ eleven ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ nine ‘ Pericles,’ fifteen ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
and five ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy.’ 

As regards the probability of Wm. Jaggard having 
printed false dates, I may note that in 1612 he 
printed for his brother, John Jaggard, of Fleet 
Street, Gerard Leigh’s ‘Accedence of Armorie.’ I 
possess two copies of this, both dated 1612, but 
palpably different, by reason of the varying tail- 
pieces and watermarks. In one or other the date 
appears to be wrong. 

Finally, I may note that the unnamed printer ot 
Dent’s ‘ Plain Man’s Pathway,’ 1605, mentioned in 
Mr. Greg’s first article in ‘THe Lisrary,’ was 
almost certainly James Roberts, the book, under the 
name of ‘ Pathway to please God’ being one of 
those transferred by him to Jaggard, 2gth October, 
1615. 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
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ay MBEDDED in a British Museum 
KCAN, traét-book (C. 37. c. 44), between a 
> ‘ Libellus sophistarum ad vsum Oxonien} 
nA! SPS printed by De Worde, which wants at 
ty —<“/ least the last leaf, and a ‘ Tractatus de 
quinqve vniuersalibus’ printed by Pynson, which 
wants its title, there lies a hitherto unrecorded 
Oxford book, which must be one of the earlier 
productions, perhaps the earliest at present known, 
of the second Oxford press. Like its bedfellows 
on either side, the tract is imperfect, wanting the 
last leaf, so that in pre-historic times it and the 
title-less Pynson which follows it appear to have 
been regarded as all one book. Its own title is 
fortunately preserved, and is here transcribed: 


aN 


q Compilatii efthoc opufculum insolubilium fecundi || vsum 
ifignis Schole paruifii alma vniuerfitate. Oxonie || pro no- 
uellis ftudentibus in fophistica ad eorum ingeni- || orum 
acumina fubtili inuestigacione dirigenda Ill 

[Woodcut of the arms of the University.] Ill { Insignia 
alme vniuerfitatis Oxonie. Il] A.i. 


The wood block of the university arms is from 
the same block as that used for Burley’s ‘ Traétatus 
expositorius super libros posteriorum Arestotilis’ of 
1517 (Madan’s ‘ Early Oxford Press,’ plate vi.), 
and for the ‘Questiones moralissime super libros 
Ethicorum’ of Joannes Dedicus of 1518. In both 
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these books there is a flaw in the lower border-line 
of the block, and the edge of the book, which, 
with the three crowns, forms the arms, is in one 
place damaged, so that it only just catches the ink. 
The block as used in the newly found ‘ Insolubilia’ 
is free from both these defects, and can thus hardly 
be later than the Burley of 4th December, 1517, 
hitherto regarded as the first book from this press, 
with the ‘ Dedicus,’ of 15th May, 1518, as the 
second. 

The traét should apparently consist of four 
leaves, of which the Museum copy has the first 
three. It has the running headline ‘ Sophistica in- 
folubiliu / ad vsum Oxoniefiu,’ and three capitals of 
different sets. The first of these is a gothic J with 
a bird standing on one leg and poking its bill into 
the angle formed by the upper projection and the 
stem. This belongs to the same set as the V in 
the beginning of the ‘Dedicus,’ and measures 
21by14mm. The second capital is a small (13 by 
13mm) F, white on a dotted background, with 
three black ornaments in the white. The third is 
a small lombardic F, 9 mm. in height. The para- 
graph-marks and the two types (92? and 54mm. 
to 20 lines) are the same as in the ‘ Dedicus.’ 
They would appear to have been obtained from 
Wynkyn de Worde. 


A. W. Po iarp. 
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An Historical Introdu€tion to the Marprelate Traés. 
A chapter in the evolution of civil and religious 
liberty in England. By William Pierce. Con- 
stable S Co. 1908. xvil. +350 pp. 






(4 ys} F we except a pioneer essay by Mas- 
f kell, written more than sixty years ago, 


controversy. It would seem to be almost im- 
possible to write dispassionately on this subject. 
Mr. Pierce, at least, makes no pretence of so doing. 
His intention is quite frankly to vindicate Martin 
and his associates, and to lay out Whitgift ‘in his 
colours.” We must confess that we feel Mr. Pierce 
would often have served his own cause better had 
he allowed the facts to stand unsupported by hostile 
comment; but it is useful to have the whole case 
presented from the Puritan point of view, and by 
one who is thoroughly acquainted with the Puritan 
literature of the period. We do not remember 
to have seen any previous study of Elizabethan 
Puritanism which avails itself of that valuable 
collection of documents, in Dr. Williams’ library, 
known as ‘A Second Part of a Register.’ Mr. 
Pierce makes ample use of this, which faét alone 
should lend importance to his book. 
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The sub-title of Mr. Pierce’s book calls for a 
word. The Elizabethan controversies over vest- 
ments and the form of ecclesiastical policy are 
certainly important, since they are the first of a 
series of disturbances which eventually led to the 
establishment of democratic forms of government 
in England and America. But it is surely going 
too far to claim that Martin Marprelate was fight- 
ing the battle of religious and civil liberty. Of 
religious liberty no one in that age, if we except a 
few despised separatists like Browne, had any idea ; 
and we have no doubt that had Cartwright and 
his party come to power, as they very nearly suc- 
ceeded in doing, they would have employed force 
quite as readily as Whitgift. Religious toleration 
was the outcome, by reaction, of religious strife; 
but she can claim descent from no particular 
religious party. Democracy again was quite an 
accidental product of what was primarily a theo- 
logical wrangle. Episcopacy and vestments, like 
the theatre, were able to support themselves against 
the rising bourgeois class which hated extravagance 
and display, solely by the aid of the monarch, to 
whom spectacle was the breath of life. In the 
tracts of Martin’s day, we can see that the Puritan 
party was bound to come into collision with the 
crown sooner or later; but while Elizabeth lived 
she was able to retain its fervent loyalty. This Mr. 
Pierce admits; but to do so is tantamount to say- 
ing that Martin and his associates had no conscious 
political intentions. The battle they were fighting 
was the battle of Church discipline. For anything 
wider than this horizon they had no eyes. 
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On the history of the Marprelate press Mr. 
Pierce has been able to shed new light by his 
discovery of two fresh documents, printed as ap- 
pendices to his book, which give us a very full 
description of the movements of Hodgkins and his 
apprentices. Mr. Pierce’s account of the press is 
extremely interesting, and commands attention as 
coming from one who has evidently given much 
time and thought to the matter, and has been at 
great pains to carry his researches into local history, 
often, as in the case of Penry’s marriage, with the 
happiest results. Yet the topic is a thorny one, 
and we do not think Mr. Pierce has emerged quite 
unscathed. We have noticed, for example, the 
following errors: (1) p. 152.—Mr. Pierce is 
obviously confusing the raid on Waldegrave’s house 
on 16th April, 1588, with a second raid, mentioned 
in ‘Hay any Worke,’ the date of which is quite 
correctly given as November, 1588, in the useful 
chronology at the end of the book. (2) p. 153— 
We are told that the first edition of Penry’s 
‘Exhortation’ appeared about the end of April, 
but no reason is given for the statement. The 
second edition we know, and Mr. Pierce admits, 
was printed on or immediately after 6th May. 
This would give us two editions of the same book 
within a fortnight, or thereabouts, which seems to 
us absurd. (3) p. 183.—Mr. Pierce states that 
Waldegrave printed Cartwright’s ‘Confutation of 
the Rhemish Testament’ in 1602. What he 
printed then was Cartwright’s ‘ Answere to the 
Preface of the Rhemish Testament.’ The ‘ Con- 
futation’ was not printed until 1618, long after 
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Waldegrave’s death. (4) p. 204.—It is suggested 
that Serjeant Puckering’s brief was compiled im- 
mediately after Sharpe’s confession on 1 5th Oétober, 
1589. ‘This cannot be the case, since the brief 
embodies the results of Udall’s first examination, 
taken on 13th January, 1590. 

Mr. Pierce evidently takes little interest in the 
anti-Martinist tracts, and we partly sympathise 
with him. But what reasons has he for dating 
some of them as he does, contrary to all usually 
accepted theories on the subject? Again, why 
does he assign ‘A Petition directed,’ etc., to the 
years 1589 or 1590? It refers to ‘An Almond for 
a Parrat,’ which was certainly printed in 1590, and 
it speaks also of Udall’s sufferings in a manner 
which seems to indicate that it was written after 
his trial on 24th July, 1590. The tract was 
answered by Sutcliffe in December, 1592, and was 
probably printed in 1591 or early in 1592. The 
book on the whole, we feel, would have gained 
considerably in value had the author taken us a 
little deeper into his confidence and furnished us 
with more reasons for his statements. We should, 
for example, have liked to know his grounds for 
thinking that Penry made two journeys to Scotland 
at the end of 1589. He has also taken what 
seems to us an unwarrantably dark view of Sharpe’s 
character. This man let the Marprelate cat out of 
the bag, it is true, but Mr. Pierce does not seem 
to have noticed that he was examined by the 
authorities more than once, and may quite likely 
have succumbed to torture. Nor is it fair to imply 
that he voluntarily turned queen’s evidence; he 
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was arrested like the others, though apparently on 
another charge. Among minor points it may be 
noticed that Mr. Pierce is not quite accurate in 
what he says concerning the carrying of a box of 
type to Mistress Crane’s house. He tells us that 
Waldegrave’s wife performed the task ‘the day 
after the seizure of the press,’ whereas Tomkins 
tells us that Waldegrave and his wife brought 
the type, and describes the time as ‘shortly after 
Waldegraves his Lettres were defaced.’ It is a 
small matter, but not unimportant, if we would 
determine the quantity of type which was rescued 
upon this occasion. In any case it serves to show 
how easy it is to go wrong in this matter of the 
Marprelate press, and a false step often leads to 
serious consequences. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Pierce has some interesting, but not very definite, 
speculations in his final chapter on the inexhaustible 
topic of the authorship of the Marprelate tracts. 
We suppose that the balance of probability lies 
with Throgmorton: we are never likely to get 
farther thanthat. The book is nicely got up, with 
a portrait of Sir Richard Knightley and reproduc- 
tions of title-pages; but we could have wished that 
more care had been bestowed upon the index. In 
a book of this nature, a good index is a matter of 
importance. But in spite of this and the slips 
indicated above, we may heartily congratulate Mr. 
Pierce on a most interesting piece of work, which 
no future student of Elizabethan Puritanism can 
afford to ignore. 


Joun Dover Wizson, 
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Ulrich Boner. Der Edelstein. Lichtdrucknachbildung 
der undatierten Ausgabe im Besitze der kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Berlin. (Graphische Gesellschaft. 
I. Ausserordentlich Veroffentlichung. Bruno Cas- 
sirer. Berlin.) 


The group of books printed by Albrecht Pfister 
at Bamberg in or about 1461, with the type of the 
36-line Bible, stand at the very threshold of the 
history of book-illustration, yet most students have 
hitherto been obliged to leave them altogether on 
one side, on account of their extreme rarity and 
the absence of any trustworthy reproductions. If 
we except the 36-line Bible itself, with which his 
connection is but doubtful, all the books printed 
by Pfister which have come down to us, are now 
possessed, to the best of our belief, by four libraries, 
of which unhappily the British Museum is not 
one. In England the only copies extant are those 
in the Spencer collection at the John Rylands 
Library; in France, the Bibliotheque Nationale is 
the only owner; in Germany itself the only col- 
le€tion is in the Grandducal Library at Wolfen- 
biittel; but a single book, Ulrich Boner’s ‘ Der 
Edelstein,’ was discovered in 1837, apparently in 
private hands, and eight years later was acquired, 
for a thousand thalers, by the Royal Library at 
Berlin. It is this which the Graphische Gesell- 
schaft has now printed in excellent facsimile as its 
first ‘extra issue,’ with an all too short introduétion 
by Dr. Paul Kristeller. The Berlin copy of Boner’s 
‘Edelstein’ is unique; but among Pfister’s books 
at Wolfenbiittel is a copy of another issue, dated 
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1461. As to which of these two is the earlier 
Dr. Kristeller refuses to commit himself, merely 
cautioning his readers against accepting blindly 
chronological evidence based on apparent flaws in 
the wood-blocks, as these are probably due rather 
to careless inking than to defects in the blocks them- 
selves. For purposes of comparison, together with 
the complete facsimile of the Berlin edition, six 
pages are reproduced from that at Wolfenbuttel, 
and these suffice in any case to justify the prefer- 
ence given to the Berlin book, as while in both 
cases the woodcuts are coloured, the Berlin ones 
are for the most part only lightly tinted, whereas 
those at Wolfenbiittel are so heavily daubed that 
the lines are often obscured. In whichever edition 
it is studied the ‘ Edelstein’ must be a delightful, 
though very primitive, picture-book. It is a col- 
lection of ARsopic fables, narrated in simple oéto- 
syllabic couplets, and with a woodcut to each fable. 
The quaint defeéts of the cuts can hardly be 
paralleled in other German books, as at Augsburg 
and Ulm, where serious book-illustration took its 
start, the cutters were trained craftsmen, and thus 
set a standard to which publishers in other towns 
had to conform. We must go to Lyon or to 
Caxton’s printing house at Westminster to find 
cuts which can be ranged with these Bamberg 
ones. It must be said, however, that while some 
of the animals which recur in almost all these 
pictures (there are 103 woodcuts altogether) are as 
bad as any of Caxton’s, and the attempts to draw 
the human figure in any but a standing position 
are helpless failures, we can find plenty of traces of 
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the power of characterisation and the humour 
which are so abundant ten years later at Augsburg, 
and are indeed the specific merits of the early 
woodcutters throughout Germany. By a curious 
anticipation of later methods used at Strassburg and 
elsewhere, each illustration is in two separate pieces, 
one of the main subject, the other of a doétor or 
expositor, who must be taken as the teller of the 
fable. In the Wolfenbiittel edition a single wood- 
cut, and a very bad one, is made to serve for the 
expositor throughout. In the Berlin edition here 
reproduced, three woodcuts are used for this 
purpose, one of them quite carefully drawn and 
cut. It can hardly be doubted that this is a sign 
of this undated edition being later than the dated, 
and we may take the increased number of lines to 
the page (twenty-eight as against twenty- -five) as 
pointing in the same direction. But where Dr. 
Kristeller, who has seen both editions, refuses to 
pronounce, it would be rash for us to dogmatise, 
and we can only end by thanking him and the 
Graphische Gesellschaft for making accessible to 
students, in so handsome and complete a form, this 
earliest specimen of illustration applied to a book 
printed with movable type. A. W. FP. 


The latest volume of the Gutenberg Gesellschaft. 


After a considerable interval, the Gutenberg 
Gesellschaft has issued a new number of its Ver- 
éffentlichungen—or rather three numbers, V., VI., 
VII. in one—comprising four monographs and 
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making up a handsome volume of 235 pages and 
14 plates. The first essay, by Professor Edward 
Schréder, is entitled : ‘Das Mainzer Fragment vom 
Weltgericht ein Ausschnitt aus dem deutschen 
Sibyllenbuche.’ It shows that the text of the well- 
known fragment of early typography presented to 
the Gutenberg Museum in 1903 forms part of the 
‘Sibillenboich,’ a fourteen-century poem dealing 
with the history of the Tree of the Cross and the 
prophecies connected with it. This poem was 
divided into three parts, the conclusion of the 
second relating how the Sibyl, otherwise the Queen 
of Sheba, foretold to King Solomon the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Emperor Frederick. The greater 
part of this episode is contained in the printed frag- 
ment; possibly, as Dr. Schréder suggests, the en- 
croachments of the Ottoman power about the 
middle of the fifteenth century may have revived 
a general interest in such prophecies. Whether 
more than this section, which is self-contained, was 
ever printed must remain doubtful. 

In the second article, ‘Die 42-zeilige Bibeltype 
im Schéfferschen Missale Moguntinum von 1493, 
Dr. Gottfried Zedler discusses the reappearance of 
the type of the 42-line Bible (B42) in the eight 
leaves of ‘registrum’ and ‘informationes et cautelae’ 
prefixed to Schéffer’s Mainz Missal of 1493. It is 
apparently beyond dispute that this is the actual 
type used in the great Bible printed more than thirty 
years earlier, reinforced by new forms of A, L, and 
M, and by some capitals of Schéffer’s smaller missal 
type slightly cut down, to make up shortages. The 
difference in body between this missal type and the 
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other being almost negligible, it is not at first sight 
clear why the Gutenberg type was here revived ; 
Dr. Zedler thinks the reason must certainly be that 
there was more of it. The eight leaves of regis- 
trum, etc., as he shows by the variants of the two 
copies at Mainz, were set up twice over simul- 
taneously, and Schéffer’s own missal type would 
apparently have been unequal to-the strain of fur- 
nishing the large number of capitals required to two 
compositors at once. Dr. Zedler has minutely in- 
vestigated the peculiarities of the two settings up 
and the proportionate frequency of the majuscule 
forms in each, and from elaborately compiled tables 
draws certain conclusions both as to the order in 
which the fifteen pages were completed, and as to 
the quantity of type at the disposal of each com- 
positor. Three folding plates containing reduced 
facsimiles of the copies at Mainz and Weimar assist 
the student in following the minutiae of Dr. Zedler’s 
arguments. 

Dr. Adolph Tronnier contributes the third mono- 
graph: ‘Die Missaldrucke Peter Schoffers und seines 
Sohnes Johann,’ 130 pages in length, ‘the first in- 
vestigation,’ in the words of its author, ‘of all extant 
and accessible copies not merely of one single work 
but of a whole group of works.’ Dr. Tronnier’s 
style has more colour than that of his colleagues, 
and disdains neither purple patches nor occasional 
digressions, but his methods are as thorough as 
theirs. Fourteen missals or parts of missals, two of 
them previously unknown, which were printed be- 
tween 1483 and 1513, are dealt with from every 
point of view, historical, textual, and typographical, 
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and the results are summed up in the concluding 
pages under sixteen heads. It is, of course, im- 
possible to go into them here, but special interest 
attaches to Dr. Tronnier’s distinction of two as yet 
undiscriminated types with larger body, used from 
1492 onwards, and of several recastings of the 
original types, as well as to his demonstration that 
large sections of text, in one case as much as 7 per 
cent. of the whole, were printed from two or even 
three settings up, doubtless in order to accelerate 
the work. An appendix of nearly 60 pages com- 
prises an exhaustive bibliography, and information 
as to watermarks, distribution of paper, hand- 
painted capitals, and so forth. 

The last essay, ‘Die Biicheranzeigen Peter 
Schoffers,’ by Dr. Wilhelm Velke, deals firstly 
with Schoffer’s general advertisement of 1470, a 
unique copy of which was found some time ago at 
Munich, and secondly with his announcement of 
the forthcoming edition of S. Jerome’s epistles, 
which appeared in the same year. The former 
contains twenty-one books, all but three of which 
can still be traced, and includes the much-discussed 
‘De doétrina christiana’ of Augustine, which may 
or may not be pirated from Mentelin. Dr. Velke 
denies the ‘ Schwindel,’ preferring to believe that 
the original editor, having improved his index, asked 
Fust to incorporate the changes in a new edition. 
As to the very interesting and circumstantial an- 
nouncement of the Jerome, Dr. Velke suggests that 
it was composed by the editor himself, one Adrianus 
Brielis, a learned Hieronymian enthusiast, who died 


in 1472. Vom 








